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Foreword 


This number of The London Magazine is devoted to the work of 
writers who were born in or who have made their home in South 
Africa. What struck me especially when, after some months of pre- 
paration, I put the contributions together, was how surprisingly un- 
regional the effect was. And by that I mean not only that several of 
the contributors have been known for many years in literary circles 
in Britain, but more, that one gets no impression from what any of 
them write of provincial awkwardness or rawness in comparison 
with their English contemporaries. These South African writers will, 
I hope, forgive me if this sounds patronizing; it is not meant to be 
that by any means. What is being written in many of the overseas 
countries of the British Commonwealth now stands entirely on its 
own legs: it has its own local pecularities, colour, tension, even 
idiom, but—to take the instance to hand— when one reads the con- 
tributions assembled here one judges them more as if South Africa 
were part of Britain as the Southern States of America are part of the 
USA, than a separate country of colonists from Europe who have 
grown to nationhood. 

In this fact I see a great omen of promise —in literature and art— 
for the future. One should, at the same time, remember that South 
Africa, unlike Australia or New Zealand, has two separate strains in 
its racial make-up, as well as a purely (black) African strain. There 
are, in this number, no translations from Afrikaans or from the Zulu 
language: no doubt a completely representative anthology would 
contain such contributions, especially as William Plomer points out 
that Afrikaans has a racy quality of its own, and that Zulu is a beauti- 
ful language that may well in the future produce its own surprising 
masterpieces. Nevertheless, it seems likely that English used effec- 
tively by such distinguished Afrikaners as Herman Bosman, Johannes 
Meintjes and Laurens Van der Post, will, as the ‘language of almost 
universal necessity’ be the medium through which South African 
culture will predominantly express itself in our time. 

If that happens, one can look forward to a South African literature 
with expressions and idioms of its own, that may even penetrate into 
the language of the mother country (I would put my money on 
prikkelpop as an early candidate for assimilation). Critics of the 
Southern school of writing in the United States, which has enjoyed 
such a vogue during the last two decades, have sometimes objected 
that its phraseology is deliberately and affectedly archaic; be that as 
it may, it will not be to rescue something on the point of extinction 
that the local consciousness of South African writing will make its 
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FOREWORD 


appearance in English literature, but to add something vital and in- 
dividual. This process is already at work in another part of the 
British Commonwealth: in the British West Indies, and among those 
West Indian writers who have made their home in our country. Mr 
Samuel Selvon’s recently published The Lonely Londoners? is a por- 
tent of what is to come. This description of the life of the immigrants 
from the West Indies, British citizens all and subjects of the Queen, 
who pour into England by every boat looking ostensibly for work 
(and perhaps, if the truth could be precisely ascertained, for some- 
thing deeper, for identification with a metropolitan civilization and 
a cosmopolitan idea) is written in an unique variant of the English 
we know. ‘Is English we speaking’ says one of the characters: cer- 
tainly it is English, as the earliest forms of French, Italian and 
Spanish were basically Latin, and no one can tell how far it will 
diverge from the mother tongue as self-consciousness grows. The de- 
. velopment of language is cardinal today; and the fact that English is 
spoken in so many different parts of the world as a first language 
contains the chance and hope of a revival of literature that will no 
doubt have to fight a conservative Alexandrianism, but can scarcely 
fail in the long run to win. One has the impression that Mr Selvon has 
made a compromise in The Lonely Londoners between the language 
really spoken by his West Indian characters and what he expects 
that his English readers are ready to accept. A comparison with his 
piece which appeared in The London Magazine a few months ago, 
Come Back to Grenada, confirms this impression; and yet what wit, 
what flavour, what sharpness of observation for an outside insider 
The Lonely Londoners displays: ‘And this sort of thing was happen- 
ing at a time when the English people starting to make rab about 
how too much West Indians coming to the country: this was a time, 
when every corner you turn, is ten to one you bounce up a spade. In 
fact the boys all over London, it ain’t have a place where you 
wouldn’t find them, and big discussion going on in Parliament about 
the situation, though the old Brit’n too diplomatic to clamp down on 
the boys or to do anything drastic like stop them from coming to the 
Mother Country. But big headlines in the papers every day, and 
whatever the newspaper and radio say in this country, that is the 
people Bible.’ 

Whatever the future of the (former) British Empire as a power- 
complex in international politics may be, its future in the creative 
transformation of language and literature seems—a hope to hold on 
to in a sombre prospect — unlimited. 

JOHN LEHMANN 
1 The Lonely Londoners by Samuel Selvon (Wingate) 12s. 6d. 
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Dombashawa 


NEDIC2s 


And now we climb this bare eroded hill 

Where lichens promise meadows, silver grooves 
In the smooth granite echo streams gone dry 
And the disparate winds of this naked 

Morning crack the gaze; all that the eye invents 
Becomes the total landscape, where we stand 
Under the jurisdiction of the sun. 


Morning of winds on Dombashawa hill, 
This also can corrupt. Until we see 
Time’s origin in man, until we hear 
Voices of winds deriving from our voice: 
A gesture of this summit that creates, 
An utterance as primal here as speech, 
The discovery of all Africa defined. 


But then the caves: these sibylline sad archives 
So accurately achieved, the zenith of a school 
Flowering where love in symbols of flowers 
Never prospered, where truth was sorcery. 

Can we still fear these once impassioned texts, 
Their auguries locked now in a memory 

Of worn stone, the very hill a myth? 


It may be late. The few who witness here 

The daily brutalizing of our lives 

Move to their last migrations. The way of time 

Is exigency eating at the legend 

Of our love and truth: not the old mysteries 

Make fear, but to the still discovering mind 

The simple penance of such words brought home. 
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The Last Kiss 


Ngee 


hen people become characters, they cease to be regarded 
as human; they are something to be pointed out, like the 

. ¢ orange tree that President Kruger planted, the statue in the 
park, or the filling station that once was the first church hall. Mr 
Van As was a character, formed, as many characters are, by neglect. 
He was an Afrikaner who had started up as a cartage contractor be- 
fore gold was discovered, when the town was a coal-mining village 
between black hills of coal dust on the high veld of the Transvaal. 
His donkey-drawn wagons moved the swaying household goods of 
the Cornish miners from the station to their cottages. Then there 
was gold; the shafts went down, the houses and shops went up, Mr 
Van As bought a team of dray horses and four wagons, and he moved 
machinery and equipment for the gold mines as well as smart new 
furniture for the influx of miners and tradespeople. He bought a 
large corrugated iron shed and converted it into a storage place; he 
had an office, and an expensive trap for his personal use. His wagons, 
with VAN AS FOR CARTAGE painted across them in two-foot 
letters, were seen all over the village. He was an elder in the church. 
He built himself a house with white cake-frill railings to the veran- 
da, an ornamental turret, and an onion dome of corrugated iron— 
the first time this indispensable material, the very stuff of which the 
Witwatersrand was built, night-cold all winter, blazing noon-hot all 
summer, was made the soul as well as the substance of local archi- 
tecture. Inside, neither plush nor ball fringe were spared, and there 
were mirrors in mahogany frames to multiply the heads of his wife 
and daughters. 

As he became self-conscious, of money and fine possessions, so the 
village, now a little town, became self-conscious too; civic pride re- 
quired a mayor and a gold chain for him to wear, and councillors 
for him to consult with. Van As was mayor, and wore the gold chain 
for three years running, and the first stone building in the town, a 
bank, still standing, has one of its stones inscribed: ‘1th July, 1912. 
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_ This foundation stone was laid by His Worship the Mayor, Coun- 


“cillor G. G. Van As.’ 


Years later, a photograph of him as he appeared at this time, in 
mayoral robes and chain, and with the tusk-like moustache that was 
the one thing he never lost, was discovered in the unsaleable rubbish 
cluttering a corner of one of the local auctioneers’ salerooms, and 
was reproduced in the local paper; it looked about as credible as a 
picture of a manifestation of ectoplasm. 

The town outgrew Van As. As he got older, it got younger, more 
vigorous and brash, became more and more of a show-off. He was 
all right for Masonic gatherings and Dutch Reformed church bazaars 


and the Sons of England ball, but would he have done to open swim- 


ming galas, judge beauty queens, or welcome a visiting Hollywood 
film actress making an appearance in person? His English was not 
very good; his Afrikaans, though that was his mother tongue, was 
not much better. It had not been necessary to talk much at the be- 


ginning of the town; it had been enough to be solid and prosperous 


and wear the gold chain well. If he had lasted on into the rise of 
Afrikaner nationalism and the Nationalist government of South 
Africa, he certainly would not have done to welcome a minister of 
state on an Official visit to celebrate the milling of the billionth ton 
of gold ore: one of those Nationalist ministers with their stern pub- 
lic faces, their apocalyptic manner, and the urbanity that coats poli- 
ticians invisibly as the oil on a duck’s back. 

But he did not last even into the era of the motor van. By the 
‘twenties, there were two other cartage contractors in the town, 
each with a motor removal van, a lumbering, tin-hooded thing that 
kept furniture clean and dry in all weathers, and that had to be 
cranked up like a giant clockwork toy being wound. Van As’s wife 
died in 1922, with the birth of their fourth or fifth daughter, and per- 
haps that was one of the reasons why he hesitated too long about 
exchanging his horse-drawn wagons for the new vans, and lost his 
lead in the cartage business. It was an unsettled year, anyway, on 
the Witwatersrand, with strikes and their attendant disruption of 
business life; liquor shops were closed for months and there was 
some glorious rioting in Johannesburg, when the streets ran with 
looted whisky and imported chocolates. People said—when they 
thought back on it—that it was with his wife’s death that Van As 
began to go down; but then people like to pend the insidious slither 
of misfortune from some ill omen —it is part of the craving for order, 
for a fate to take their lives out of their hands. Mrs Van As turned 
her face to the wall, and luck turned away with her; it makes a start- 
ing point. 


NADINE GORDIMER 


Van As continued to live in his grand house, with his eldest daugh- 
ter, a girl of about eighteen, as housekeeper and mother to the rest. 
The weather vane had not fallen down yet and the good plush fur- 
nishings were still in fine condition. But the valuable cartage con- 
tracts for new gold mines opening up went to the men with the 
modern motor transport, and Van As For Cartage lost some of his 
old contracts, too, when they came up for renewal. He had begun to 
let go, it seemed, and there was no closing his hand on anything, 
after that. He had lent money; it was not paid back, and the securi- 
ties proved worthless. It was many years since he had been mayor, 
almost as many since he had been dropped from the city council. He 
speculated on the wrong things. He sold the cartage business and 
went into something he didn’t understand. He was declared bank- 
rupt. 

it was perhaps the mark of his failure, his inability to adapt, that 
he and his immediate surroundings remained the same. He did not 
leave the ornate and dating house (it had been in his wife’s name 
and was bequeathed to his daughters), he continued to wear the 
great tusky moustache that had once become the dignity of a city 
father. Nothing fades so quickly as what is unchanged. By the 
‘thirties, when the youngest child was ten years old, and the eldest 
had provided grandchildren, the house was a landmark of positive 
antiquity for a town that young. The rusty weather vane screeched 
drunkenly on windy days, the white railings had never been re- 
painted, and, looking in through the living-room window from the 
street, you could see the moth-eaten plush, and the places where 
little balls were missing from the fringe on the pelmet. The Van 
Ases could not afford to change anything. The eldest daughter’s hus- 
band got phthisis working underground on the mines, and had only 
his disability pension to get along on, so her family, too, came back 
to live under the old roof with the onion dome. Old Van As—already 
it seemed he had never been known as anything else—had a job in 
a produce store, the sort of job a bright youth may start with when 
he leaves school; if a middle-aged man has a job like that, people 
take it to mean that he is fit for nothing else. 

It was about this time that a cinema went up on a vacant plot near 
the house (the old residential areas were being taken in by the ex- 
panding business centre of the town, and it was no longer fashion- 
able to live within walking distance of the post office) and Van As 
took to dropping in there two or three nights a week. Did he develop 
a passion for seeing films? Nobody ever asked him. Not even his child- 
ren. He went down the road to the cinema as some old men go to the 
pub, and are out of the way. The children were all busy trying to 
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find space and importance for the growing paraphernalia of their 
interests; one had boy-friends, another played the piano and wanted 
to practise to enter a talent contest, a third collected butterflies and 
was trying for a scholarship. 

Van As couldn’t manage anything for them, so they had to 

manage for themselves. 
_ He was no longer an elder of the church, of course; and church- 
- going had been so much a part of the social position that he had 
lost, that he didn’t go to church any more, as if his presence would 
have embarrassed himself and God, just as the current mayor (a 
dentist who had made money on the stock market, had a house with 
a cocktail bar, and had instituted a publicity campaign for the town, 
with luminous signs that said: YOU ARE NOW ENTERING INDUS- 
TRIAL NOORDDORP—WELCOME AND PROSPERITY) and his 
councillors would have been embarrassed if Van As had walked into 
the Council Chamber. In the ’forties, he lost his job at the produce 
store and for a while he was to be seen wandering about the town, 
looking long and steadily into shop windows, as if deliberating some 
important purchase. It was then that he began to be known as poor 
old Van As. But his enforced idleness did not last. The war was well 
under way by then, and the next thing was old Van As in uniform: 
he got a job in the Pay Corps, which had offices in Johannesburg. It 
was a mild sort of joke in the town. Some of the older city fathers 
who had continued to do well for themselves and who chose to re- 
gard his decline as a kind of eccentricity, poked him in the chest of 
his private’s ill-fitting uniform and bellowed (it was well known 
that he seemed to have got rather deaf): ‘Well, we've nothing to 
worry about now, eh, Van As? Hitler’s had his chips, now, with you 
around.’ And old Van As would wheeze and laugh, mumbling some- 
thing unintelligible under his straggling moustache. 

Week after week, he sat in his same seat in the cinema. It was one 
of the cheap seats, two rows from the front, and often he had the 
whole row to himself, because to sit there was to be grotesquely 
vis-d-vis the huge faces on the screen. All through the winter he 
was sunk to the ears— pale, sagging ears, tufted with albino bristles 
—in his army greatcoat. If he had brought along several thicknesses 
of newspaper, and spread himself out on them on the floor, it would 
not have seemed too incongruous; he camped in the ugly little 
cinema, with its red lights in brackets, like animal eyes, on the wall, 
and its wooden floorboards gritty with peanut shells, with the air 
of the homeless in a park. 

Winter and summer, his presence was always known by his 
cough. At least two or three times in the course of a programme it 
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would break out: the fully orchestrated cough of chronic bron- 
chitis, beginning with a stifled wheeze, like silent laughter, rising to 
a counterpoint of gulping, roaring, retching, and then dying, 
through more wheezing, to silence. Old Van As’s cough. ; ) 

He coughed on the train, too, the early train that took him to his 
job at the Pay Corps in Johannesburg every day. The morning air 
made him cough even more. Old Van As’s here; ladies, going into 
Johannesburg to do the important shopping they couldn't trust to 
the local shops, and, in those days of petrol rationing, unable to 
travel in their cars, avoided the coach from which they heard that 
cough coming. It was unpleasant, coughing and spluttering in a rail- 
way carriage. Anyway, it was embarrassing to find oneself shut up 
with poor old Van As, sitting there calmly in that ridiculous uniform, 
poor old thing, at his time of life. What could one say to him? And 
one couldn’t ignore him; after all, he wasn’t just a tramp. No one 
had really spoken to him for years—it was so awkward. And the Van 
As girls were nice girls, actually; especially Essie (she had got her 
scholarship and was a nursery schoolteacher) — thoroughly sensible 
and sweet with the children. 

The high school boys and girls who clambered on to the train 
every morning on their way to school in the next Witwatersrand 
town (Noorddorp’s high school couldn’t accommodate them all, be- 
fore the new high schools were built) didn’t notice old Van As or 
his cough. They filled his carriage and a number of others, willy- 
nilly, yelling and fooling, great, well-grown South African children 
whose legs and bodies defeated the purpose of school uniform so 
thoroughly that, on them, it was not modest and drab but robustly 
provocative, in the best vaudeville tradition. The girls’ short serge 
gym frocks showed inches of thigh above black stockings straining 
to cover strong, curved legs and bulging calves; heavy breasts jutted 
under the tightly-buttoned shirts. The enormous hairy legs of boys 
in football shorts that barely contained their muscular buttocks, 
stretched across the aisles; at fourteen or fifteen they weighed a 
hundred-and-seventy pounds and had the terrifying belly-laugh that 
comes with newly-broken voices and new beards breaking erratic- 
ally through adolescent pimples. They wrote four-letter words on 
the carriage doors. They stuck gum on the seats and pummelled and 
flirted, and were as unmindful of old Van As as they were of every- 
one else outside the violent and raucous orbit of their time of life. 

The war ended and they left school and others grew up into their 
place and their ways, and old Van As was discharged from his Pay 
Corps, but continued to travel to Johannesburg every day, to another 
job. Nobody knew exactly what it was; some old man’s small occu- 
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pation. He was out of uniform, of course, but still, when it was cold, 
he wore his army greatcoat over his stained suit. And he still 
coughed. 

Very rarely, the children would make some half-hearted attempt 
to bait the old man; it was really hardly worth the trouble, since he 
seemed to travel between invisible blinkers, simply sitting till he got 
there, sometimes dozing, scarcely even looking out of the window. 
Once someone had offered him a stone wrapped up in a sweet paper; 
but he had put up his hand, coughing by way of response, and 
shaken his head in innocent thanks and refusal. Months went by 
during which the boys and girls merely battered past him with their 
school cases and heavy feet, and he was forgotten. Then one of the 
boys got hold of one of those fake dog’s messes, made out of rubber, 
and when it had been tried in all the likely places and on all the likely 
people, and seemed to have exhausted its potentialities of diversion, 
a girl who wanted to impress the boy snatched it up and planted it 
in the old man’s corner seat. Sure enough, he boarded the train at 
his usual place, the coach two from the end, and sure enough he sat 
on the thing, but he never noticed it and there it stayed, while the 
girl sat with her hand over her mouth, her brass-bold eyes watching 
him for a move. Her friends pressed in on either side of her, and the 
huddle shook with jeering laughter. For a while, the old man 
seemed to look at them rather than through them; his wrinkled eye- 
lids flickered once or twice like a film clearing from the narrow aper- 
tures of his eyes. He might have been some harmless, slow-reacting 
saurian in a zoo, dimly hearing the sound of pieces of thrown orange 
peel bouncing off its hide. 

Just before the train reached the station at which the children got 
off, the girl demanded: ‘You sitting on something of mine.’ It did not 
occur to the old man that she could be addressing him. “You sitting 
on something of mine’ she said again, impatiently. He cupped his 
ear in surprise. ‘I say there’s something of mine you sitting on’ He 
shuffled fussily to his feet, looking all round him. The girl snatched 
the object, prancing, insolent, while her friends clutched each other 
in joy. But the old man had not even seen what it was supposed to 
be, and he sank down heavily to his place again. 

The next morning, the misfired joke was forgotten; the same girls 
were giggling and whispering over a True Romances paperback. 
They were unaware of him, but the old man sat looking at them. 

A day or two later, by one of those simple chances that might so 
easily never have happened, the old man missed the train, and took 
a later one. The girl who had played the joke (she looked exactly 
like the others, she might have been any one of them) missed the 
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train, too, and caught the later one. That train was almost empty, 
since it was too late for workers or schoolchildren. By habit, the old 
man got into the second coach from the end; perhaps also out of 
habit, so did the girl. She flung down opposite him, panting and cross 
because she would be inexcusably late for school. She brought with 
her a smell of dusty serge, ink, and the verdigris odour of her greasy 
yellow hair, which was curled every night but washed infrequently. 
She gave him the uninterested, ignoring look with which she re- 
garded old people and little children, and became absorbed in a new 
True Romances she had bought herself. The sun shone directly in 
her eyes, and, without taking her attention from the magazine, she 
got up and bounced down on the other side of the compartment, on 
the seat beside him. 

Ever since she had come in to the empty compartment he had 
been looking at her, mildly, from his own distance, as if he both 
saw her and didn’t see her. He sighed as she sat down beside him. 


It was the old man with the cough, she told, the old man with the 
cough who was always on the seven-thirty. O my God, man, the old 
pig, what a nerve, eh? (These giant children spoke the coarse, slangy 
hybrid of English and Afrikaans that had grown up out of their 
situation as the progeny of half-educated parents in a bilingual 
country.) Her friends yelled with laughter until she lost her tem- 
per. Her teacher refused to listen to yet another wild tale. But the 
girl’s father, who never knew where she was, what she was doing, 
or when she came home at night, roused to the promptings of some 
primitive tribal honour (he liked a fight, anyway) and swore, 
vragtig, he'd like to get his hands round his neck; he’d put the police 
on the man. 

So one day in 1951, when Van As was nearly seventy, he was 
arrested for kissing a schoolgirl in a train. One of the great robust 
schoolgirls with the spread thighs and the heavy breasts, female but 
not yet woman: the female of all erotic fantasy, from adolescence 
to senility, conjured up by glands, mindless, nameless, almost face- 
less. 

Old Van As! That poor old thing, deaf as a post, with no teeth and 
the smelly old moustache. Ugh! People giggled with revulsion, 
grinned with disgust. Why, no woman had looked at him, surely he 
hadn't anything to do with one for twenty, thirty years. Since his 
wife died. He’d never married again, or anything like that—of 
course not, old Van As! No one would dream of thinking of a woman 
in connection with him. What on earth got into him? The old devil, 
eh? Who would have thought it? Well, the old devil... . You know, 
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THE LAST KISS 


the one who coughs so that you can’t hear the picture ... that’s him 
. - harmless-looking old bird in an army greatcoat. 

In the Johannesburg papers there was an inch of space saying that 
an elderly ex-soldier was alleged to have attempted criminal assault 
on a fourteen-year-old schoolgirl. The photograph of Van As in his 
mayoral robes and chain was taken out of the auctioneer’s junk 
room and reproduced in the local paper, with the caption: ‘FORMER 
MAYOR KISSES SCHOOLGIRL. G. G. Van As, once mayor of Noord- 
dorp and city councillor for six years, appeared in the Magistrates’ 
Court this week on the charge of kissing a fourteen-year-old school- 
girl, Anna Cornelia Jooste, 17 Dantry Road, Mooiklip.’ 

FOND OF HER DOLLS, SAYS MOTHER was one of the sub- 
headings to the story. All at once, it seemed that a dirty, lecherous 
old man had frightened a tender little girl. His daughters (especially 
Essie, who was so well known) could hardly hold up their heads. 
What a disgrace to them, what a nuisance to them he was, everyone 
said. Someone even whispered that it was a pity he’d lived on so 
long, his wife was dead nearly thirty years and he had no friends— 
not much good to himself or anyone. 

His daughter Essie got a lawyer to defend him and he got off, of 
course: momentary loss of memory—some such plea. The salacious 
indignation of the town took a little longer to let him off. It was not 
so much what he had done—that was scarcely to be talked about; 
while the first kiss was something to make your eyes prick in the 
cinema, it was assumed that the last must be ridiculous and obscene 
—but that, for one crazy moment, he had stepped out of character, 
out of old Van As, the tusky moustache, the comic soldier, the cough 
in the cinema, and signalled. 

It was as if the town’s only statue, a shabby thing of an obscure 
general on a horse, standing in a dusty park and scrawled over by 
urchins, were to have been observed, bleeding. 
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The Forebrain Fishing 
ee 


A million-year-old youth, I sit 
fishing beside an ancient sea 
and watch the latest heaven yet 
drown in a rock-ribbed reverie. 


I nod above the surface, shadows 

slide in schools and sea-cows wander 
browsing the serpent-planted meadows 
and dimmer beasts go deeper under; 


I watch how many slinkers tread 
the spiral currents, lovers, killers, 
following green routes down to dead 
dong-witted, barnacled, flotillas. 


My two white gut-lines have for bait 
the transubstantiated sun, 

two wriggling grasshoppers who wait 
to hook the dumb leviathan; 


two silver reins to ride the planet 

bite in the corners of the foaming mouth, 
I see the sky and borealis span it, 

the simple monster plunges to the south. 


Hey, adult horseman, back to front, 

the knowing reins go down behind! 
Who rides this charger daren’t dismount 
and it’s too late to change your mind! 
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One and.a Half 
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he metals and the roar and grind came up through the floor 

with a continual vibration. Cold air blew in gusts through the 
half-opened window which had been jammed and could not be closed 
up or lowered. The frosted-glass pane glinted in the light from a 
single small electric bulb and through the open part she could see 
the black night sprinkled with faint stars which seemed to sway 
above the veld with the movement of the train. She gazed out, yearn- 
ing for the peace the stars had so often distilled over her, and tears 
swelled and rolled down her face. 

The officials had stopped banging on the door. They had stopped 
shouting. But she knew they were there. A foot scuffled in the dusty 
corridor outside and her heart bounded in terror. She was sitting on 
the floor, weak and light-headed. Somehow she had managed to tidy 
herself up and even to clean the floor, and now she waited, not know- 
ing what might come, not knowing the consequences of her crime. 
Looking into the black square of the night, she thought again of her 
husband, Motsibo Lefela, so far away across the world that she might 
never see him, and she rocked her head in hopelessness. 

Those officials came back to the door and this time they had some- 
thing heavy. At the first crash she dragged herself to her feet and 
squeezed into one corner. She had wrapped her new-born baby in 
her petticoats and made a big soft bundle of him with her pink and 
grey striped blanket. Down in its folds she could see part of the tiny 
dark face and the blue-black eyes gazing up, unseeing, into the light. 
They were coming for him—for her and for him. All the strength 
was in their hands. Behind their cold pale eyes was something past 
understanding —some law they would use against her, some reason 
no one would ever see but themselves. 

Crash! Crash! The door bolts held. The train was running against 
its brakes down long curves into a valley. For a flash the lights caught 
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against rock sides of a cutting and then emptiness, the black night 
and the swinging stars. She lurched across to the window and lifted 
up the soft bundle. She had not named him. ‘Baby, baby, baby. . .’ 
she cried to herself. She pushed him quickly through the open gap 
into the night, and he fell and was gone. She had nothing left. No 
desire to go on living, no gladness, no terror or pain. 

They broke down the door of the third-class toilet and found the 
native woman passenger facing them, with a blank look and her 
mouth open as if she were dead on her feet. The ticket examiner 
stood in the door frame, a heavy man with small blue eyes in a broad 
red face and braid on his peak cap. The veins of his neck and temples 
were almost bursting with fury. A railway policeman in dark blue 
with silver buttons peered over his shoulder and behind him were 
more faces, white and brown and black. They saw the blood-stains on 
the woman’s dress and in the basin, and the examiner started bawling 
at her. He stopped in the middle of a word. She had suddenly 
crumpled and, looking at her in a heap on the floor, he turned 
paler. 

‘My Lord—she’s passed out!’ 


Slowly the train pulled out into the night. The little station on the 
veld was quiet and its few lights shone against the encircling dark- 
ness. The young woman sat on a plank bench in the third-class wait- 
ing room which was an open shack near the line. A coat had been put 
round her shoulder’s, a man’s coat. The man—it must be his— was 
tending a fire on the earth floor. Intermittently the wind nagged at 
the shack, rattling the iron. It swirled up smoke from the fire which 
could do nothing to take the edge off the cold. The woman’s body and 
legs were numbed and she could not feel her feet at all. Inside her 
was an enormous space of aching. Two policemen, one white and 
one black, stood in long blue greatcoats at the doorless entrance to 
the shack, stamped their feet, yawned and blew out little puffs of 
smoke from their pipes. 

The man at the fire stood up at last and brought her a tin can of 
hot coffee. Sitting on the bench at her side, he first took a sip and 
then held the can to her lips. 

‘Ausei (sister), drink this. It will help you.’ 

She turned her head away. Then she took the can in both hands 
and drank greedily, spilling drops down her chin. She glanced at him 
and he answered the unspoken question in her eyes. 

‘I have told them I am your cousin. My name is Paul Moleng.’ 

‘Why am I here, father?’ 

‘Why is anyone here?’ he answered, and his teeth showed in a 
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cheerful but patient smile like a man teaching his child. ‘Sleep now. 
In the daylight there will be time to talk.’ ; 

‘She sat staring, and something came back to her. “He said I mur- 
dered my baby. . . He said I murdered my baby. . -’ She repeated 
it over and over as if the words had no meaning. ‘Why did he say 
that? Tell the policeman my baby is safe. I tied him up myself—he is 
a boy—and I will feed him when he cries.’ 

‘I will tell him, my sister.’ 

Paul Moleng lifted her feet up and laid her on the bench. He took a 
blanket from his case and covered her with it. Yes, he too wondered 
how she had come to be there. The passenger list recorded her name 
as Eva Lefela and the police were holding her for child-murder. He 
had got off the train at the station to help her. Others had also wanted 
to stay and help, but he had said: ‘I know something of the law and 
I can watch over her. Not all of us can be her brother.’ 

They took up a collection, and he had four pounds and some 
shillings in his pocket for her when he climbed down on the cinders 
of the lonely platform a thousand miles from his destination. The 
train had left and now they were waiting for a police squad car to 
come up from the district centre. There was nothing much he could 
do for the girl beyond seeing she got her legal rights. 

She lay motionless and at long intervals a moan forced its way 
past her lips. It would soon be dawn. The up express train came 
thundering through the station without slowing down; its corridor 
lights flickered in confusing patterns inside the shack, and then its din 
faded into the distance. The wind died and the night fell so quiet they 
could hear the call and answering cries of jackals across the veld. 
Geese in some unseen farmyard raised a faint cackle. A sheep 
bleated. . . The African police guard moved in nearer to the fire and 
squatted beside Moleng. 

‘The frost will be thick in the morning,’ he said. 

‘E, thick and white.’ 

They did not say anything more. Outside, the white policeman’s 
boots plodded in the cinders, step after slow step, as he walked up and 
down to kill time. Paul Moleng fixed his eyes on the coals and tried to 
keep his thoughts from the little brown body that must be lying 
somewhere along the rail track. 

The girl was awake. She turned her face to the two men at the 
fire, sighed and turned back. The frost would be thick and white in 
the morning. Would she ever see the morning? She no longer had any 
longing to live. Never again could she face Motsibo, her husband. 
When she had left home —her home and his—the frost had sparkled 
on the grass and there was snow shimmering on the peaks of the 
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Thaba Putsua mountains. The sun had risen above the snow, turn- 
ing it pale pink like apple blossom and the small clouds were a 
deeper colour. Often she had seen the sun rise but never in such 
peace and softness. She had taken it as a sign and said to her husband’s 
brother riding at her side: ‘Look—it is God who blesses this day.’ 

Isaiah Lefela, who had only one leg, for the other had been crushed 
in a mining accident, looked into the sunrise and the light was like 
gold on his skin. ‘E,’ he answered in a mild tone, ‘every day is as good 
as we take it.’ 

He of all the village people had not opposed or thwarted her, and 
she felt he was like a brother and a father and guardian to her during 
the long months she waited for Motsibo to come home. Motsibo 
worked in Cape Town in a cement factory, and sent home to her in 
Basutoland what he saved from his wages. In her sixth month she 
had a vivid dream that her baby had been born and could not breathe. 
It choked and its face swelled up to a ghastly size. But Motsibo came 
and took it, and as soon as he gave it a name it started to breathe. 
Then it smiled and clapped its hands together. 

She had not told anyone her dream because she was a Christian 
with a school education and knew such a dream would arouse 
strong feelings among the older people— fears that ran deep in their 
hearts. But she had written to Motsibo to make sure he came home 
for the birth. The thought of having her firstborn without her hus- 
band nearby filled her with more than anxiety — with a cold black 
dread. He had written promising to be home well on time. In two 
months his service contract ended and three days after he was paid 
off he would be home in his own hilly district above the Mekhaling 
river. 

Then a terrible blow had fallen. The Government issued a new 
control regulation to check native workmen from re-entering a city. 
Motsibo found that once he left Cape Town to see his wife he might 
never be allowed to return to that or any other town to seek employ- 
ment. Nothing would remain but to work for the white farmers at a 
shilling a day—fiftten pounds a year. From that he could not feed 
himself and pay his taxes nor support his family. He must stay in 
Cape Town until some way could be found out of this iron trap. 

Eva had walked three miles down winding paths to the store and 
found his letter waiting, and as she read it the blue notepaper with 
Motsibo’s sharp handwriting shook in her fingers. Her friends 
thought she had been taken ill. A horse was found to carry her home 
and her mother-in-law tied a medicine-charm round her stomach. 

She told them a few days later that she was going to Cape Town to 
be near her husband for the birth of the baby. Nothing could bend 
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her from the decision, no threats or warnings or prophesies could 
shake her will. In all this the one who stood by her was the smiling, 
courageous Isaiah. He would come hopping along to the rondavel 
with the help of his home-made wooden stump to talk and joke 
with her. 

‘Let her go—in her heart she knows best,’ he told the others. \: 

‘You are a one to talk!’ his mother reproached him with his bodily 
defect. But when Isaiah was in the saddle of his pony with his tall 
straw hat on and a blue and yellow blanket across his shoulders he 
was as proud and gay as any man and no one could think of him as a 
cripple. ‘ 

Eva’s homeland knew what poverty was. Poverty and stagnation 
drove out the young men like Motsibo to work. And when they left 
the hazy fastness of Basutoland they stepped into a foreign world, 
the world of South Africa that ringed them on all sides. She thought 
Paradise was a mountainous land where the angels rode calmly on 
sleek horses and their talk was like a song and the noise their bit 
chains made was like guitar music. God sat on a cloud-reaching sum- 
mit like Thaba Putusa, continually showering down blessings, peace 
and glory on all while listening to the swell of their psalms. She did 
not think of the English in Paradise. The English ran the Government 
and police, the offices, the labour recruiting posts and most of the 
stores. There were English missionaries, too, as well as French, 
Americans and Germans, though her own pastor was a grey-haired 
Basuto. English Government was mild and polite, even helpful. 
Mostly it left people alone or gave them half-hearted advice. It was 
like the love of a step-father. 

She had never been over the border into South Africa, and so 
everything she knew about it reached her from others. Many wild 
and improbable things came into the picture she had— yet there was 
no mistaking the expression on men’s faces and the vibration in their 
words when they spoke of it, men who knew from experience such 
as Isaiah who came back maimed. Although he did not complain 
and was not a bitter man, she thought she could read things in his 
heart. South Africa, to her, was the land of the maburu (boers). 
However many others lived there, it was still so. All her feelings to- 
wards that outer circle were rolled up into a deep and whispering 
fear. And she knew now that she had to go there, unaided, against 
the wisdom of her people, for the one overwhelming reason that she 
must have Motsibo at her side when their baby came. 

She thought she had a month to go when she drew some of her 
money from the Post Office savings bank and tied it in a knot in a 
square of red cotton. Isaiah lent her his suitcase for the journey, the 
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one he had brought on his last home-coming. She packed a few gar- 
ments, a towel and the baby-clothes she had made and collected over 
the long summer and autumn months. 

They had got up before dawn and by the time they were ready 
there was a crowd gathered among the rondavels of the village 
wrapped up to the eyes in warm blankets. Sleepy children clung to 
their elders’ legs, men murmured together in groups smoking slender- 
bowled pipes. Not one of them, except Isaiah, approved of her 
going but now that they saw her strained face and the tears below 
the surface of her eyes they kept back any harsh words. They brought 
small gifts of food for the journey in the train and Motsibo’s mother 
gave her a lebanta belt to take to him with a medicine charm for 
luck and health. One of the young women approached Eva shyly and 
gave her £1 3s. 6d. all in shillings and sixpences. The money had been 
collected among them and with each coin she placed in Eva’s palm 
she said in a soft voice: ‘This is from Khopiso, this is from Masebo, 
this is from me, this is from Mamosebetsi the daughter of Letsieo. . .’ 
As she continued the long list, Eva’s head bowed and tears splashed 
into her hand among the silver coins. 

Isaiah’s piebald pony was standing ready saddled and beside it a 
sturdy little grey. Some young men had come to see them off and one 
said with a serious face: ‘Ao, let her take Seeso’s horse; it is strong and 
quiet. She is racing with some extra weight.’ 

Seeso led his horse forward readily. ‘Ride him, he never loses, 
ausei.’ 

‘Then tell me what prize I will win,’ Eva replied. 

They all laughed, turning to glance into one another’s eyes. The 
strain of her departure seemed to have eased. She could not refuse 
the offer of the strong bay and they shortened the stirrups and helped 
her up into the saddle. Isaiah rode ahead with the suitcase on his 
saddle-bow; Eva was next, and after her the young men followed to 
see her part of the way to Mafeteng. She looked back from the defile 
of the valley below the village and saw her people still standing there. 
Away beyond them rose the line of the mountains behind which the 
sun pushed long rays turning the clouds peach-coloured and touch- 
ing the snow. The young men began a sad but beautiful song — 

Matsidiso ngoana Rakhali, 
Ha esale o tsamaea oa risiea 
Le bodudu oare o ea Gauteng. . . 
(O Matsidiso the child of Rakhali, 
Since you must go, sadly we shall miss you — 
Saying you must journey there to the Gold Mines. tan) 
Surely, she thought, this song comes from their hearts and is heard 
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in heaven. It told a story so familiar to all of them. Isaiah was singing 
in harmony and birds flew up with a trill at their approach. 

They reached Mafeteng in the warmth of the day. The post-bus 
was waiting in the crowded single street although it was not due to 
leave for an hour. Seeing it there struck a blow at Eva’s heart. It was 
the last link; it would rush her over the border into the land of the 
maburu. She closed her eyes for a few moments. 

‘I do not want to go.’ 

‘Do you mean that, ausei?’ Isaiah asked, looking closely at her. She 
thought he sounded relieved. 

‘No, I must go.’ 

He went to buy her a ticket and came back with one for himself as 
well. ‘I will come with you to Wepener and put you on the train,’ he 
said. ‘Then surely someone will look after you until you see Mot- 
sibo.’ There was so great a flood of gratitude in her look that he said 
nothing more. He did not mean to alarm her over the difficulties of 
buying a rail ticket, the questions that might be bawled at her in 
Afrikaans, which she barely understood, the delays and trials of a 
novice traveller. 

It was only sixteen miles by road to Wepener but the road led out 
of Basutoland into South Africa. To her imagination it was like 
crossing into the terrifying unknown and she clung with a feeling 
of desperation to Isaiah’s side. They took their seats in the bus half 
an hour before it was due to leave and, as the hard benches filled, her 
heart seemed to press into her throat, almost choking her. She did 
not hear what Isaiah said and could not have spoken a word. At last 
the motor started, there were calls and shouts and laughter from 
scores of people saying goodbye. Passengers leaned over the sides; 
one was crying, another was eating an orange. Mafeteng disappeared 
behind them in a billow of dust. 

She expected something startling to happen, some strange experi- 
ence always to be remembered when she crossed the border. At that 
point she would be, like her husband, wholly in the hands of those 
others. They would take her into their power. Such a sinister event 
needed all of a person’s courage. She waited tensely while the people 
chatted and exchanged anecdotes. They all knew after the bus had 
travelled only a few miles that she was pregnant and was on her way 
to join her husband. 

‘Surely this is a strange thing,’ one said. 

‘The husband should come to her.’ 

‘Ao! Have you heard—there is the new lawl’ 


‘Who can keep count of the new laws? They make my brain 
dizzy.’ | 
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‘No, brother, you must always be watchful down there.’ He 
nodded toward the rolling country descending to the Caledon River 
beyond the border. ‘Before you take a step, look behind you and in 
front, to the left and right, east, south, north, west, over your head 
and under your feet.’ 

‘And still you get caught’ 

There was a murmur of quiet laughter. 

‘E, what people—the maburu! 

‘What people. . .’ 

‘Here we are: 2 

The bus bounced over the culvert of a small gully. On one side was 
a board with the words UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA; on the other 
side another board said BASUTOLAND-—BRITISH TERRITORY. 
They did not pause; the world was the same. The sun still shone in a 
cloudless sky and there they were, a busload of people climbing the 
dusty, winding road to Wepener. Eva tried to make herself believe 
she had crossed the border and the very ease of it made her shudder. 
Was dying, too, as simple as this? 

They had plenty of time. The daily passenger train left that even- 
ing at 9.45. Eva went into the station with Isaiah. She felt tired in her 
joints and a tremor fluttered through her as she entered the building. 
Isaiah knew his way about and he was tactful. He waited until the 
booking clerk was unoccupied and approached him with Eva. He 
spoke careful Afrikaans, laid out all the correct papers and the fare 
money. The morena would understand that this was an inexperi- 
enced woman who needed a little help, he said, indeed all the help 
she could get. 

The morena was a young man with a pleasant sunburnt face and 
blue eyes. He made out the ticket without a word and then he came 
from his small office and chatted to Isaiah. ‘Ah, I see,’ he said with 
his eyes twinkling, ‘she will soon be needing two tickets.’ 

‘One and a half, morena,’ Isaiah said. 

He was agreeably surprised that the official should be affable but 
he showed nothing in his broad, calm face. He wanted to take ad- 
vantage of this good beginning to set at rest some of Eva’s anxiety. 
The maburu were one thing, but each of them taken separately was a 
person who could be courteous and even friendly. They talked a few 
minutes about the making of roads and dams in Basutoland. 

‘Sala hantle morena,’ he said in farewell, and the clerk nodded. 
His eyes followed the one-legged man as he hobbled off on his wooden 
stump and he was thinking—that’s a polite kafir, he hasn’t been 
spoilt. 

Eva had grasped the meaning of the clerk’s remark that she would 
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soon be needing two tickets and it put her into a great alarm. 

‘That was only the white man’s idea of a joke,’ Isaiah said. 

‘Ao!’ ~ 

‘He was smiling, ausei.’ 

‘E, he was smiling.’ 

She watched the sun set in wild flares of changing colour. It was 
setting over South Africa and it seemed to her even the great sun, 
like her, was falling a prisoner into strange hands. But to Isaiah she 
said nothing; he had had enough of her fears. He arranged with a 
passenger to give her help in changing on to the through mail train 
at Bloemfontein, and at last the time came when he watched her face 
recede and disappear in the darkness beyond the station platform. 

In the compartment Eya sat jammed between other passengers on 
the hard wooden bench. The train’s movement came as a relief to 
her; she leaned her head back, closed her eyes and let her body rock 
with the sway and spring of the coach. Some of the passengers slept, 
others talked in low voices. They would reach Bloemfontein about 
midnight. 

Eva fell asleep. 

The train was still flying with its deep incessant rumble over the 
veld when she woke. What it was that roused her she did not know 
except a vague stirring of unrest through her body. The light was on 
and all the people were asleep, heads and bodies swaying in a strange 
unison. She sat for a long time staring at nothing until it came again, a 
tingling, unmistakable contracting pain. No, no, no, she told her- 
self, this is only a stomach ache. No, it is the food I have eaten. She 
took two aspirins from a small bottle Isaiah had given her, chewed 
and swallowed them. Nothing happened until they were beginning to 
run past lights in the outer suburbs of Bloemfontein, when she had 
another but milder contraction. She took one aspirin. Yes, it was the 
food and unaccustomed travelling that had upset her. 

Changing trains even at that hour, the unimaginably vast central 
station rang with sounds and was busy with hurrying people. More 
white people were there than she had ever seen together, all in smart 
winter coats. She felt stiff and ached, but the others carried her case 
and saw her into a place up in front of the through mail. The com- 
partment was less crowded. They were not all Basuto and among 
them were people of unfamiliar nations. She felt more estranged and 
remote. 

The train pulled out with a long shriek of the whistle. Cold 
draughts crept through the compartment and the travellers seemed 
to huddle together with a sigh of resignation against the long, com- 
fortless journey ahead. Eva sat tense, trying not to think of the thing 
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__ she now most feared. Her hopes rose slowly and, slackening all her 

_ body into a pleasant drowsy feeling, she settled back to sleep. The 
pain suddenly welled up within and swept over her senses. Involun- 
tarily she gave a cry. People looked at her in amazement. 

‘I had a dream,’ she gasped. 

They murmured commonplaces to comfort her while she closed 
her eyes and pretended to sleep. But it was no use. Panic was taking 
hold of her with each surge of the pain. Desperately she heaved her- 
self up and made for the door over people’s outstretched feet. A 
woman told her where to go as she pushed out into the cold corri- 
dor. She looked one way and saw a big white man in a dark uniform 
—the examiner making his round. She turned and staggered away 
from him, clinging to the brass handrail for support. 

Once inside the small room, alone, she felt a new courage creep 
back into her heart. She had to face this time and she did not have 
to be told what to do. Carefully she locked and bolted the door. The 
rest of the enormous world, the passengers, the train, the white 
officials; speed, journey and time faded out of her mind. She took off 
her three cotton petticoats and squatted down on her knees with 
her hands flat on the floor behind her. Sometimes her eyes were fixed 
on the electric bulb in the roof or on the black square of the half- 
open window but she saw neither the light nor the stars. Sometimes 
her head fell forward and lolled on her breast. She did not utter a 
cry. 

The little boy was born on her knees; her eyes cleared and she 
wiped his face. She put her finger in the tiny pink and brown hand 
and the fist closed sturdily on her. The face, already dear to her, 
wrinkled up for a cry. 

‘Ngoana, ngoana, ngoana’—Baby, baby, baby, she crooned over 
him. 

She wrapped him in her petticoats, then in the thick folds of her 
grey and pink blanket and was fastening the last corner with a big 
safety pin when the door was tried. A heavy rap followed on the 
panels — 

‘Who’s in here?’ a voice shouted in Afrikaans. 

It all came back to her in an oppressive deluge. She had done some 
terrible wrong. She remembered what the clerk had said--that she 
would need two tickets. Her dream returned to her and the dread 
that she would lose her baby because Motsibo was not near to save 
him. They would take her baby away: that was her punishment. In 
the little square room she was alone and outside were the officials, 
the merciless power of the maburu. Bang — bang — bang on the door. 

‘Mak oop!’ a fierce voice shouted again and again. ‘It's no use 
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hiding in there if you haven't got a ticket!’ 

She waited, crouching,on the floor and breathing hard like a cat 
with its ears flat. There was silence for what seemed a long time and 
then the scuffling of feet again; more of them, more voices. Bang! — 
Bang! 


It was not yet light when the squad car arrived at the wayside 
station with the commandant of the district police in uniform, a 
plain-clothes man and two native police. A few minutes later, a rail- 
car was signalled in from Bloemfontein to assist in the search. 

The stranger, Paul Moleng, asked if he also could take part in the 
search and the commandant raised his eyebrows as if to say— Who 
in hell are you? 

‘My lawyers, they will want to have a witness present,’ Moleng 
said. 

‘A witness—what’s this?’ 

‘He is a relation of the accused,’ the railway policeman said. 

‘Well, let him come.’ 

Paul Moleng bent over Eva. ‘I am going now, but not for long’ 

‘Where are you going?’ she said, catching her breath. 

‘I will be back soon. Rest a little.’ 

He hurried after the police and jumped on the back of the railcar. 
They were signalled into the section and the little vehicle whizzed 
off like a bumble-bee along the tracks, its lights catching a gleam on 
the frosted sleepers and on bare peach trees standing along the line, 
their twigs white with rime. 


Life began to stir at the station. Eva heard the first carts come in 
and the cans of fresh milk banged down with a rattle on the plat- 
form. She heard snatches of her own language. Gradually dawn 
spread in the angle of the sky visible to her from where she lay, but 
it was not the light that troubled and frightened her. Her mind was 
clear; the shock and dazed feeling which had been folded around her 
brain, as if to protect her from too sharp a sorrow, had lifted. She 
saw it all and knew to every detail what had happened. In her mind 
she could hear even the click of the blanket pin as she had fastened 
it into the bundle of her lost child. No, she had not done it~they; 
those others, had taken him away almost as she had dreamed. 

She could bear it no longer, lying there while her heart was 
wrenched with anguish at each sound beyond the bleak iron walls. 
She raised herself from the bench and came unsteadily to the en- 
trance of the shack, holding the sides for support. With a great effort 
of will she straightened herself upright and the sun shone in her 
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eyes. It was rising over the far, far hills and mountains of her home- 


_ land. She stood a long while staring into that haunting distance, now 


so cruel to her since she had lost it, she thought, forever. 

The police guard was looking at her in a curious Way. 

‘I have done nothing to you,’ she cried, bitter and pained. “Why 
do you stare at me?’ 

‘I am not staring.’ 

“Where are the others?’ 

‘I do not know. They went to search.’ 

‘E, to search,’ she panted. ‘But they left me behind. I know where 
to look. I know where he is— waiting there for me. Let me go.’ 

The policeman stretched an arm across the entrance to bar her 
Way. 

‘Let me go, let me go. . . .” She struggled frantically with him. His 
eyes had grown large and angry and he bit his lip, holding her back 
firmly. Then he saw the light go out of her face and she became limp 
in his grip. 

Voices were singing outside as she awoke, a gang of labourers 
loading bales of hides into a truck at the siding. At first there was 
only the song—an old chant with a slow rhythm that helped men 
with the heaviness of their toil—the song and she, Eva, responding 
to it with an aching heart. She blinked her eyelids in pain, and gazed 
round the hut. She remembered. A man was seated on an upturned 
box and a shaft of sun cut aslant his shoulder, leaving his face in 
shadow. She thought he was Isaiah, her husband’s lame brother. He 
was smiling at her. Why, she thought, did he smile? There was some- 
thing inexpressibly reassuring about that dark face and the shining 
teeth and eyes, and a sob burst from her. 

‘Don’t cry,’ he said to her, and she saw it was the stranger, Paul 
Moleng. 

‘What can I do then?’ she sobbed. 

‘You have been greatly hurt, more than a woman should. But that 
is at an end. Be strong now ausei, more than other women.’ 

‘I have no strength, father.’ 

The men from the work-gang had stopped singing and came to the 
entrance where they could see her. Softly but with excitement they 
talked among themselves. . . . ‘E, she is awake now. . . .’ ‘What does 
she say?’ — ‘No, brother, nothing, she’s crying. . . .’ ‘Ao! and so lucky 
too!’ ‘Quiet there. ...’ :; 

It seemed right that they should gather on the threshold, big quiet 
men like members of a family, with concern in their hushed voices. 
She looked about for the police. 

‘Where are they, the police—why do they keep me here?’ 
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‘The police have gone, you are free, do you understand?’ Paul — 
Moleng said. ‘There is no. case, that is all. And today the train when 
it comes will take you back there, home.’ He jerked his thumb over 
one shoulder at the hills of Basutoland to the East. 

She watched him, speechless, while he leaned forward and stirred 
some hot brew in a tin set on the ashes of the fire. The men outside 
seemed to draw away, letting the sunlight flood in. 

‘Yes, I have your ticket,’ Paul Moleng went on comfortably. ‘To- 
morrow you will be back in Wepener and the bus will take you 
home. There you will raise your child carefully. Raise him for to- 
morrow.’ 

From a corner of the shack there came a snickering and then a thin 
cry. The men outside had stopped murmuring and not a sound came 
from them. The stranger bent over his open suitcase and lifted out a 
bundle in a striped blanket. ‘There, he is awake,’ he said. 

‘Awake now .. .’ a voice repeated outside. ‘Ehe, she knows... .’ 
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Tembeni 


NDC —__— 


“A 4o-year-old native, who said he stole three sheep because his wife 
and six children complained to him that they were hungry, was sen- 
tenced to nine months’ imprisonment with compulsory labour for 
stock theft when he appeared in the East London Magistrate’s Court 
today. Mlonge Tembeni was also ordered to pay a compensatory fine 
of £20 15s. 6d. or serve a further two months’ imprisonment.’ 

From an East London (Cape Province) newspaper report. 


Tembeni, Tembeni, you are a man with a grey heart now. 

Nearly a year awaits you—Oh, this is Time that is spanned, 

Time written down in a book —it is not like the mortal day 

That dies behind the small levelling of the hill, not like the clock 

Ticking upon the shelf in your shack, its imbecile face 

Warning you, waking you, watchful as a ghost. 

This has been written, Tembeni. This year will come, 

Nor sickness of heart or body shall lessen its stipend, 

For the cold stone is an evil measuring cup, notched with bars, 

And though your scarred hands and aching back lengthen the 
hours, 

Each day will be twelve of them, and each night twelve. 

Each night! Ah, Tembeni, how will you bear each night! 


* * * 


‘It was night-time when first I thought of it. Like a bow] of milk 
The moon lay on the rim of the world, and whitely spilled, 
Limning a halo round each breathing flank — 

My master’s sheep. The kraal was quiet; there were two trees 
Stitched with silver thorns, their black boughs wracked, 
And the moonmist lay above the ground as though 

Sky had become earth, and the earth the sky: 

The pale sheen of sheep-droppings, pulverized, 
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Floating like a winter morning’s breath, , | 
Silvery, refulgent, in moonlight. 


It was night-time when I thought of it. For the night has loins 
That conceive such seed as could not live : 

In the brash dawning. Why, a cock might crow too soon! : 
And all one’s courage fly out of one’s hands 

Like water—like the thin chatter of mealies in a tin— 

The shining yellow ration once a week, 

Sliding in a golden dust, rattling like hail. 

And when it was brimful suddenly, I hoisted it. 

Midweek, i could have tossed the silver pail 

Halfway across the world—my heart as full 

As my belly empty, my head thin with a madman’s dream. 


Then! looked at her, the twin babes at her breast. The other four 
Tapering down like a candle that has burned 

On four successive nights, each one a flamehead less. 

They wept. They looked at me with eyes like stones, 

And said, “Oh please, Tembeni, please: We hunger.” 


So, it was night. The cockerels were sleep-perched, 
Silent, their king’s heads thrust in feathered capes. 
And the sheep were my friends. They knew me; had | not 
Fed them and led them, scanned the sky for storms, 
Chased their ungainly, gawky mass to shelter 
When green was in the sky and I smelled hail: 

Led them to scooped out valleys, when the wind 
Tore at their silly faces, the white snouts 

Raised in a panic, grey milk in their eyes: 

Taken their tottering lambs on steepled legs, 

And fed them from a teat in a windy barn? 

Most of my life was theirs, the while my wife, 

My children, lay within their hut 

Alone and fireless, and heard the hail 

Tearing the silver tassels from the stalks. 


The moon spilled milk, the sheep were bulked and grey. 
Near me the old ewe I had fed at birth— 

It followed me, the ancient crone, on dancer’s feet, 
Peering beneath its shag-curl fringe of wool, 

Lunatic in its gratitude. (It used to make me laugh 
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To see a grown sheep following a man!) 


Now if I opened the sagging sapling gate 


It would stir from sleep, and come. As for the others 
My hands were strong, I would heft them on my back. 
How harsh and tart the wool-smell in my face, 

Their dainty forefeet knocking at the hooves. 


It seemed, by moonlight, when the cocks were hushed, 
And all the world lay peaceful to the sky 

As though the sum were not miscast, as though 

Three sheep were featherweight against that cry: 
“Tembeni, Oh Tembeni, please, we hunger.” 


It was so still that night. The moonlit milk 

Washed down the skyline; and there were no clouds. 
Only a shine above the levelling hills, 

A fishnet cast to catch the morning star. 


They were glad when I returned with my three sheep, 
They were most glad, and most fearsomely afraid. 

My sheep, I said? Had I not delivered them 

Out of their mothers’ struggling loins, lifted them up, 
Watered them, stacked their feed, sheltered them, 
Talked to them, sometimes, when I was most alone? 
Receiving only this: each month, one pound, 

Each week, the ration of the whitegold grains, 

Each day: ‘“‘Tembeni, please, our bellies float 

Like horrid bubbles on our bony shanks.” 


I was glad the cockerels had not stretched and crowed 
And put to flight my heart. Today we would eat our fill, 
And many days; the suckling babes would thrive 

On milk bought in a shop, bought with a fine fat sheep. 


Oh, but that morning was quiet, except for my heart 
Which thundered in my breast with fear; my fingers shook. 
My wife wept tears for me, but her eyes shone pride: 

I had done all a man could do. Now we must wait. 


The total of a man is his heart, his head, his hands. 
Yes, but the head’s a poor friend when it’s night, 
And the cocks are still, the moon spills peace like food, 
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And their voices call Tembeni! Eyes like stones. 
I had done all a man could do with heart, with hands.’ 


* * * 


Tembeni, Tembeni, you are a man with a greying heart, 

With scarred and aching hands. . . . Who knows, but that 
your head 

Would fill like a balloon with such a burst— 

Should you go reasoning now, should you seek answers, 

That it would split the white cage of your skull 

To shards, to splintered madness, red as wrath? 

Beware these bursting splinters of a man! 

Like arrows they may pierce, like steel impale 

The conscience of a full-fed man in robes, 

The unquiet slumber of ten million souls. 


Tembeni, please! We hunger. 
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Flavours of Exile 


acre fenced off from the Big Field whose earth was so rich 
mealies grew there year after year ten feet tall. Nursed from 
that fabulous soil, carrots, lettuces, beets, tasting as I have never 
found vegetables taste since, loaded our table and the tables of our 
neighbours. Sometimes, if the garden boy was late with the supply 
for lunch, I would run down the steep pebbly path through the trees 
at the back of the hill, and along the red dust of the waggon road 
until I could see the windlass under its shed of thatch. There | 
stopped. The smell of manure, of sun on foliage, of evaporating 
water, rose to my head: two steps further, and I could look down 
into the vegetable garden enclosed within its tall pale of reeds, rich 
chocolate earth studded emerald green, frothed with the white of 
cauliflowers, jewelled with the purple globes of eggplant and the 
scarlet wealth of tomatoes. Around the fence grew lemons, paw- 
paws, bananas, shapes of gold and yellow in their patterns of green. 

In another five minutes I would be dragging from the earth car- 
rots ten inches long, and so succulent they snapped between two 
fingers. I ate my allowance of these before the the cook could boil 
them and drown them in the white flour sauce without which —and 
unless they were were served in the large china vegetable dishes 
brought from that old house in London—they were not carrots to 
my mother. 

For her, that garden represented a defeat. 

When the family first came to the farm, she built vegetable beds 
on the kopje near the house. She had in her mind, perhaps, a vision 
of the farmhouse surrounded by outbuildings and gardens like a hen 
sheltering its chicks. 

The kopje was all stone. As soon as the grass was cleared off its 
crown where the house stood, the fierce rains beat the soil away. 
Those first vegetable beds were thin sifted earth walled by pebbles. 
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The water was brought up from the well in the water-cart. 

‘Water is gold,’ grumbled my father, eating peas which he 
reckoned must cost a shilling a mouthful. ‘Water is gold!’ he came 
to shout at last, as my mother toiled and bent over those reluctant 
vegetable beds. But she got more pleasure from them than she ever 
did from the exhaustless plenty of the garden under the hill. 


At last, the spaces in the bush where the old beds had been were 


seeded by wild or vagrant plants, and we children played there. 
Someone must have thrown away gooseberries, for soon the low- 
spreading bushes covered the earth. We used to creep under them, 
William MacGregor and I, lie flat on our backs, and look through the 
leaves at the brilliant sky, reaching around us for the tiny sharp- 
sweet yellow fruits in their jackets of papery white. The smell of 
the leaves was spicy. It intoxicated us. We would laugh and shout, 
then quarrel; and William, to make up, shelled a double handful of 
the fruit and poured it into my skirt, and we ate together, pressing 
the biggest berries on each other. When we could eat no more, we 
filled baskets and took them to the kitchen to be made into that rich 
jam which—if allowed to burn just the right amount on the pan— 
is the best jam in the world, clear sweet amber, with lumps of sticky 
sharpness in it, as if the stings of bees were preserved in honey. 

But my mother did not like it. ‘Cape gooseberries!’ she said bit- 
terly. ‘They aren’t gooseberries at all. Oh, if I could let you taste a 
pie made of real English gooseberries.’ 

In due course, the marvels of civilization made this possible; she 
found a tin of gooseberries in the Greek store at the station, and 
made us a pie. 


My parents and William’s ate the pie with a truly religious 
emotion. 

It was this experience with the gooseberries that made me cautious 
when it came to brussels sprouts. Year after year my mother yearned 
for brussels sprouts, whose name came to represent to me something 
exotic and forever unattainable. When at last she managed to grow 
half a dozen spikes of this plant, in one cold winter which offered us 
sufficient frost, she of course sent a note to the MacGregors, so that 
they might share the treat. They came from Glasgow, they came 
from Home, and they could share the language of nostalgia. At the 
table the four grown-ups ate the bitter little cabbages, and agreed 
that the soil of Africa was unable to grow food that had any taste 
at all. I said scornfully that I couldn’t see what all the fuss was about. 
But William, three years older than myself, passed his plate up and 
said he found them delicious. It was like a betrayal; and afterwards 
I demanded how he could like such flavourless stuff. He smiled at me 
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__and said it cost us nothing to pretend, did it? 

That smile, so gentle, a little whimsical, was a lesson to me and I 

: remembered it when it came to the affair of the cherries. She found 
a tin of cherries at the store, we ate them with cream; and while she 

sighed over memories of barrows loaded with cherries in the streets 

_ of London, I sighed with her, ate fervently, and was careful not to 
meet her eyes. 

And when she said: ‘The pomegranates will be fruiting soon,’ I 
would offer to run down and see how they progressed; and returned 
from the examination saying: ‘It won’t be long now, really it won't 
— perhaps next year.’ 

The truth was, my emotion over the pomegranates was not en- 
tirely due to the beautiful lesson in courtesy given me by William. 
Brussels sprouts, cherries, English gooseberries—they were my 
mother’s; they recurred in her talk as often as ‘a real London pea- 
souper’, or ‘chestnuts by the fire’, or ‘cherry blossom at Kew’. I no 
longer grudged these to her; I listened and was careful not to show 
that my thoughts were on my own inheritance of veld and sun. But 
pomegranates were an exotic for my mother; and therefore more 
easily shared with her. She had been in Persia, where, one under- 
stood, pomegranate juice ran in rivers. The wife of a minor official, 
she had lived in a vast stone house cooled by water trickling down 
a thousand stone channels from the mountains; she had lived among 
roses and jasmine, walnut trees and pomegranates. But unfor- 
tunately for too short a time. 

Why not pomegranates here, in Africa? Why not? 

The four trees had been planted at the same time as the first vege- 
table beds; and almost at once two of them died. A third lingered on 
for a couple of seasons and then succumbed to the white ants. The 
fourth stood lonely among the Cape gooseberry bushes, bore no 
fruit, and at last was forgotten. 

Then one day my mother was showing Mrs MacGregor her 
chickens and as they returned through tangles of grass and weed, 
their skirts lifted high in both hands, my mother exclaimed: ‘Why, 
I do believe the pomegranate is fruiting at last. Look, look, it is!’ She 
called to us, the children, and we went running, and stood around a 
small thorny tree, and looked at a rusty-red fruit the size of a child’s 
fist. ‘It’s ripe,’ said my mother, and pulled it off. 

Inside the house we were each given a dozen small seeds on 
saucers. They were bitter, but we did not like to ask for sugar. Mrs 
MacGregor said gently: ‘It’s wonderful. How you must miss all that!’ 

‘The roses!’ said my mother. ‘And sacks of walnuts . . .and we used 
to drink pomegranate juice with the melted snow water . . . nothing 
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here tastes like that. The soil is no good.’ 

I looked at William, sitting opposite to me. He turned his head 
and smiled. I fell in love. 

He was then fifteen, home for the holidays. He was a silent boy, 
thoughtful; and the quietness in his deep grey eyes seemed to me 
like a promise of warmth and understanding I had never known. 
There was a tightness in my chest, because it hurt to be shut out 
from the world of simple kindness he lived in. I sat there, opposite 
to him, and said to myself that I had known him all my life and yet 
until this moment had never understood what he was. I looked at 
those extraordinarily clear eyes, that were like water over grey 
pebbles, I gazed and gazed, until he gave me a slow direct look which 
showed he knew I had been staring. It was like a warning, as if a 
door had been shut. 

After the MacGregors had gone, I went through the bushes to the 
pomegranate tree. It was about my height, a tough, obstinate- 
looking thing; and there was a round yellow ball the size of a wal- 
nut hanging from a twig. 

I looked at the ugly little tree and thought Pomegranates! Breasts 
like pomegranates and a belly like a heap of wheat! The golden 
pomegranates of the sun, | thought . . . pomegranates like the red of 
blood. 

I was in a fever, more than a little mad. The space of thick grass 
and gooseberry bushes between the trees was haunted by William, 
and his deep calm grey eyes looked at me across the pomegranate 
tres: 

Next day | sat under the tree. It gave no shade, but the acrid sun- 
light was barred and splotched under it. There was hard cracked 
red earth beneath a covering of silvery dead grass. Under the grass 
I saw grains of red, and half a hard brown shell. It seemed that a 
fruit had ripened and burst without our knowing— yes, everywhere 
in the soft old grass lay the tiny crimson seeds. | tasted one; warm 
sweet juice flooded my tongue. I gathered them up and ate until my 
mouth was full of dry seeds. I spat them out and thought that a score 
of pomegranate trees would grow from that mouthful. 

As I watched, tiny black ants came scurrying along the roots of 
the grass, scrambling over the fissures in the earth, to snatch away 
the seeds. I lay on my elbow and watched. A dozen of them were 
levering at a still unbroken seed. Suddenly the frail tissue split as 
they bumped it over a splinter, and they were caught in a sticky red 
ooze. 

The ants would carry these seeds for hundreds of yards; there 
would be an orchard of pomegranates. William MacGregor would 
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come visiting with his parents, and find me among the pomegranate 
trees; I could hear the sound of his grave voice, mingled with the 
tinkle of camel bells and the splashing of falling water. 

I went to the tree every day and lay under it, watching the single 
yellow fruit ripening on its twig. There would come a moment when 
it must burst and scatter crimson seeds; I must be there when it did; 
it seemed as if my whole life was concentrated, and ripening with 
that single fruit. 

Tt was very hot under the tree. My head ached. My flesh was pain- 
ful with the sun. Yet there I sat all day, watching the tiny ants at 
their work, letting them run over my legs, waiting for the pome- 
granate fruit to ripen. It swelled slowly; it seemed set on reaching 
perfection, for when it was the size that the other had been picked, 


_ it was still a bronzing yellow, and the rind was soft. It was going to 


be a big fruit, the size of both my fists. 

Then something terrifying happened. One day I saw that the twig 
it hung from was splitting off the branch. The wizened, dry little 
tree could not sustain the weight of the fruit it had produced. I went 
to the house, brought down bandages from the medicine chest, and 
strapped the twig firm and tight to the branch, in such a way that 
the weight was supported. Then I wet the bandage, tenderly, and 
thought William, William, William. I wet the bandage daily, and 
thought of him. 

What I thought of William had become a world, stronger than 
anything around me. Yet, since I was mad, so weak it vanished at a 
touch. Once, for instance, I saw him, driving with his father on the 
waggon along the road to the station. | remember I was ashamed 
that that marvellous feverish world should depend on a half-grown 
boy in dusty khaki, gripping a piece of grass between his teeth as he 
stared ahead of him. It came to this—that in order to preserve the 
dream, I must not see William. And it seemed he felt something of 
the sort himself, for in all those weeks he never came near me, 
whereas once he used to come every day. And yet I was convinced 
it must happen that William and the moment when the pomegranate 
split open would coincide. 

I imagined it in a thousand ways, as the fruit continued to grow. 
Now, it was a clear bronze yellow with faint rust-coloured streaks. 
The rind was thin, so soft that the swelling seeds within were 
shaping it. The fruit looked lumpy and veined, like a nursing breast. 
The small crown where the stem fastened on it, which had been the 
sheath of the flower, was still green. It began to harden and turn 
back into iron-grey thorns. 

Soon, soon, it would be ripe. Very swiftly, the skin lost its smooth 
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thinness. It took on a tough pored look, like the skin of an old 
weatherbeaten countryman. It was a ruddy scarlet now, and hot 
to the touch. A small crack appeared, which in a day had widened 
so that the packed red seeds within were visible, almost bursting 
out. I did not dare leave the tree. I was there from six in the morn- 
ing until the sun went down. I even crept down with the candle at 
night, although I argued it could not burst at night, not in the cool 
of the night, it must be the final unbearable thrust of the hot sun 
which would break it. 

For three days nothing happened. The crack remained the same. 
Ants swarmed up the trunk, along the branches and into the fruit. 
The scar oozed red juice in which black ants swam and struggled. 
At any moment it might happen. And William did not come. I was 
sure he would: I watched the empty road helplessly, waiting for him 
to come striding along, a piece of grass between his teeth, to me and 
the pomegranate tree. Yet he did not. In one night, the crack split 
another half-inch. I saw a red seed push itself out of the crack and 
fall. Instantly it was borne off by the ants into the grass. 

I went up to the house and asked my mother when the Mac- 
Gregors were coming to tea. 

‘I don’t know, dear. Why?’ 

‘Because. I just thought . . .’ 

She looked at me. Her eyes were critical. In one moment, she 
would say the name William. | struck first. To have William and 
the moment together, I must pay fee to the familial gods. “There’s 
a pomegranate nearly ripe, and you know how interested Mrs Mac- 
irepor is... 

She looked sharply at me. ‘Pick it, and we'll make a drink of it.’ 

‘Oh no, it’s not quite ready. Not altogether .. .’ 

‘Silly child,’ she said at last. She went to the telephone and said: 
‘Mrs MacGregor, this daughter of mine, she’s got it into her head— 
you know how children are.’ 

I did not care. At four that afternoon I was waiting by the pome- 
granate tree. Their car came thrusting up the steep road to the crown 
of the hill. There was Mr MacGregor in his khaki, Mrs MacGregor 
in her best afternoon dress—and William. The adults shook hands, 
kissed. William did not turn round and look at me. It was not pos- 
sible, it was monstrous, that the force of my dream should not have 
had the power to touch him at all, that he knew nothing of what he 
must do. 

Then he slowly turned his head and looked down the slope to 
where I stood. He did not smile. It seemed he had not seen me, for 
his eyes travelled past me, and back to the grown-ups. He stood to 
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one side while they exchanged their news and greetings; and then 
| all four laughed, and turned to look at me and my tree. It seemed 

for a moment they were all coming. At once, however, they went 
into the house, William trailing after them, frowning. 

In a moment he would have gone in; the space in front of the old 
house would be empty. I called ‘William!’ I had not known I would 
call. My voice sounded small in the wide afternoon sunlight. 

He went on as if he had not heard. Then he stopped, seemed to 
think, and came down the hill towards me while I anxiously 
examined his face. The low tangle of the gooseberry bushes was 
around his legs, and he swore sharply. 

‘Look at the pomegranate,’ I said. He came to a halt beside the 
tree, and looked. I was searching those clear grey eyes now for a 
_ trace of that indulgence they had shown by mother over the brussels 
sprouts, over that first unripe pomegranate. Now all I wanted was 
indulgence; I abandoned everything else. 

‘It’s full of ants,’ he said at last. 

‘Only a little, only where it’s cracked.’ 

He stood, frowning, chewing at his piece of grass. His lips were 
full and thin-skinned; and I could see the blood, dull and dark around 
the pale groove where the grass-stem pressed. 

The pomegranate hung there, swarming with ants. 

‘Now,’ I thought wildly, ‘Now—crack now.’ 

There was not a sound. The sun came pouring down, hot and yel- 
low, drawing up the smell of the grasses. There was, too, a faint sour 
smell from the fermenting juice of the pomegranate. 

‘It’s bad,’ said William, in that uncomfortable, angry voice. ‘And 
what's that bit of dirty rag for?’ 

‘It was breaking, the twig was breaking off—I tied it up.’ 

‘Mad,’ he remarked, aside, to the afternoon. ‘Quite mad.’ He was 
looking about him in the grass. He reached down and picked up a 
stick. 

‘No,’ I cried out, as he hit at the tree. The pomegranate flew into 
the air and exploded in a scatter of crimson seeds, fermenting juice 
and black ants. 

The cracked empty skin, with its white clean-looking inner skin 
faintly stained with juice, lay in two fragments at my feet. 

He was poking sulkily with the stick at the little scarlet seeds that 
lay everywhere on the earth. 

Then he did look at me. Those clear eyes were grave again, 
thoughtful, and judging. They held that warning J had seen in them 
before. 

‘That’s your pomegranate,’ he said at last. 
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‘Yes,’ I said. 

He smiled, ‘We’d better go up, if we want any tea.’ 

We went together up the hill to the house, and as we entered the 
room where the grown-ups sat over the teacups, I spoke quickly, be- 
fore he could. In a bright careless voice I said: ‘It was bad, after all, 
the ants had got at it. It should have been picked before.’ 
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at the Council of Constantinople, aD 381 


NIC! 


I 


Sweet everlasting Love, doctrine of God, 

That deluges the earth with light: 

How shall the Church withstand the worst of heresies? 
What hope may guide us through this bitter storm? 


For the last forty barren years 
Under Constans and Constantius, Valens, Julian, 
What have we done but war on one another? 
Bishops of Pontus, Media, Thessalonica, 
George of Illyricum and John of Trebizond 
Encroaching, with Eusebian Antioch, 
Flying about like beetles meet in councils 
Under pleasure of Caesar; where we all 
Do nothing now but write the creed: 
—Fight over words, recant them scoffingly, 
Determine and undo determinations, 
Profit by ambiguities, form parties, 
Sift and tell over novelties; but leave 
The bread of angels trodden into dust. 


I] 


How easy, with no scruples, to exchange 

Their paper formulas! 

But how should we, who are bid be 

So far above in virtue, sober, chaste, not fond of wine, 
Not angry, apt to teach, unblamable, 

Walk with these policies? I should deceive 
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Neither myself nor God: 

Whom therefore let forfend 

Malice of enemy, complaint of friend, 

Who may say, ‘Where is your talent? Time goes on, 
And mixes true and false.’ And they will say, 
‘When will you ever speak and make an end? 
When will your light shine forth and show the way, 
Set on a candlestick?’ 


Ah my brave friends, 
Why ask me when I pay? 
Surely the last hour will be soon enough, old ages 
Grey hairs? For I am haunted night and day 
By anxious thoughts, they feed upon my flesh 
And gnaw my bones, and bridle up my tongue, 
So cramping up my mind and humbling me 
That I cannot think of others, 
But only how myself can flee 
The wrath that is to come: how | at first may ransom me 
Before I bid for others, and grow clear 
Before I clarify; myself draw near 
To God, before I summon those afar. 


III 


Meanwhile in Asia in the very villages 

Disputes are held concerning divine dogma, 

The people standing by and taking sides. In shops and squares 
Ask them of pennies, they discuss the Generate 

And the Ingenerate. In Alexandria, 

Of Jezebels a crop run up and down, 

Accounting it their grief and shame 

The day they do no mischief. Balladmongers 

Philosophize on things incomprehensible. 


IV 


Yet in the wicked Arian leaven 

All is intolerable love, 

Although frustrated or reversed to hate. 

And writhing from the truth that’s strange and pure, 
Twisting upon themselves and tangled, 

Struggling vainly to be free 
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They witness in their teeth to the one faith 
We keep and they cannot endure: 

Father and Son ‘one substance’, 

—The doubt, the glimmer we are given 
Beyond all allegory, carved in marble, 

Like a thing laid up in Heaven: 

Or else the memory of some one face 

Yet living, some transparent thought at gaze, 
And looking from deep lids 

Where it had nested, 

As if it were a breath. A truce, a peace 
That stills the wide world. Eyes 

That leave the sky far poorer, and ourselves 
Rich, to be so surprised. 


God forsaken of God, 
Made man, forsaken on the Cross, 
Living and dying, naked in his patience 
To execrable hate: 
Safeguard our happiness, that is and needs 
Nothing but a deep gazing on our love. 
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South African Writing 


See eS 


ecent years has attracted much attention in Europe and 
America. It is the work of English-speaking South Africans, bi- 
lingual Afrikaans-speaking South Africans (Afrikaners), Jews, and 
non-white South Africans (Africans). In each category some writers 
are temporary or permanent expatriates, or voluntary exiles. Each 
racial group in South Africa lives in the state of tension produced in a 
heterogeneous society when fear and prejudice are prevalent and 
there is a lack of any general effort to reconcile the different groups, 
whether on a political, religious, social, or merely humane basis. 
This state of inter-racial tension can easily drive potential writers to 
write, to confuse propaganda or indignation with art, to leave the 
country, or to drink. If they write in Afrikaans there is little induce- 
ment for them to live elsewhere, because they can have no public 
outside their own country. If they write in English, and if their work 
is of more than local and specialized interest, they must look over- 
seas for their public and also—if they are enterprising — for personal 
contacts to enlarge their understandings and enable them to develop 
their talents and find their proper level. 

Sometimes a South African writer in English fails to attract atten- 
tion at home until he has been praised in England and America. Even 
then, South African readers sometimes express surprise at what 
seems to them the excessive enthusiasm of English and American 
reviewers over novels by South Africans. This is partly because a 
prophet cannot expect instant recognition in his own country, 
especially when he excites envy. It also comes from caution: there 
is a fear of being thought provincial in praising something South 
African just because it is South African. Whether English-speaking 
or Afrikaans-speaking, South Africans, like the English, are mostly 
materialists and sport maniacs: they take that fanatical interest in 
ball-games—even those played in other continents— which diverts 
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attention from other matters more urgent, like racial questions, or 


- more enduring, like art and literature. Consequently English- 


speaking South Africans in general are deficient in knowledge of 
their own literature and curiosity about it, and they do not take, as 
they have the right and might be expected to take, a proper pride 
in it. Although South Africans are notable book-buyers and there 
are some good bookshops in the larger towns, these shops do not 
always offer an adequate range of the works of living South African 
imaginative writers, either because there is an insufficient demand 
for what is no longer brand new, or because they have tried and 
failed to stimulate such a demand. Too often they have some miser- 
able little set of shelves tucked away in a corner and labelled 
‘Africana’, and there, apart from a good many books by a popu- 
lar South African topographical writer, a collection of Dassie 
Books (modelled on Penguin Books but less even in quality), and an 
illustrated book or two on flora and fauna, there may be little ex- 
cept a dust-inviting residuum of worst-sellers, weak verses printed 
at the expense of some self-deluder, or an out-of-date pamphlet 
about tuberculosis in the Transkei. 

The white population of the Union amounts perhaps to no more 
than about three million people. Fewer than half of these are 
English-speaking, and it is certainly remarkable that a population 
no larger than that of a provincial city in England should have pro- 
duced as many writers of merit as it has, especially in the last 
ten years. It is conceivable that the English-speaking part of the 
white pepulation of South Africa may eventually be absorbed by 
the Afrikaans-speaking section, which already outnumbers it. The 
English-speaking section is said to have a lower birth-rate. Less nar- 
row in tradition and outlook, it is less firmly rooted, less purpose- 
fully and convincedly South African, and less united culturally. 
From a literary point of view this does not at present appear to be 
a disadvantage. Culture is always kept alive and enlarged by a 
minority, and to be an imaginative writer is always to belong to a 
minority. For an imaginative writer to belong to a racial or social 
or even a nomadic or expatriate minority may be the very thing 
that fertilizes his genius: what about the Anglo-Irish, a Yeats or a 
Shaw? the Russian aristocracy, a Tolstoi or a Turgenev? and the 
Anglo-Americans, a Henry James or a T: S. Eliot? 

In imaginative literature the non-white majority, who out- 
number the whites by something like four to one, have been up to 
now the least articulate, not at all from want of imagination but for 
the obvious reasons that they have had less education, less leisure, 
and less opportunity than the whites. Against all odds Peter 
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Abrahams, who lives in England, and A. S. Mopeli-Paulus, who lives — 
in Natal but derives from Basutoland, have both made names for © 


themselves in fiction. Blanket Boy’s Moon, in which A. S. Mopeli- 
Paulus collaborated with Peter Lanham, made a strong impression 
on English readers, and his Turn to the Dark, in which he collabo- 
rated with Miriam Basner, has been called by a South African critic 
‘the only serious attempt so far made to portray the reality of Afri- 
can life, not through the eyes of a European philanthropist but 
through the eyes of a writer who comes from the people’. The 
illiteracy of the Bantu peoples in former times did not prevent 
them from evolving and using eloquently such a beautiful language 
as Zulu, whether in oratory, narration, or conversation, and it is not 
extravagant to suppose that a flow of literary power may begin to 
rise in them. Even now it is possible to look hopefully towards the 
new and energetic African intelligentsia associated with the Johan- 
nesburg weekly Drum. Anthony Sampson’s brilliant book of the 
same name, recently published in England, gives a completely fresh 
idea of this new intelligentsia. Among them are men of courage, 
ideas, and ambition, and some of them may be equal to the formid- 
able task of acquiring a personal command of written English. If 
any of them set out to interpret in fiction the new life of detribalized 
Africans living amidst the stimuli of the current industrial revolu- 
tion, they are more likely to base themselves upon American models 
than upon English ones. 

The Afrikaners appear to be much more self-conscious about 
their literature than the English-speaking South Africans about 
theirs, and to take more pride in their writers. This is not to say that 
their writers are necessarily better, though the names of, for ex- 
ample, Louis Leipoldt, N. P. van Wyk Louw, and D. J. Opperman 
are of considerable weight. It does certainly appear that no Afri- 
kaner has yet produced any novel or play capable of impressing the 
outside world by its originality or passion and humanity as The 
Story of an African Farm did in its day or as Cry, the Beloved 
Country has in ours. This is a deficiency. If the Afrikaners feel that 
they are wrongly or superficially judged or misunderstood or con- 
demned by the outside world, there is no kind of propaganda which 
could win sympathy or admiration for them better than a first-rate 
novel by one of their own people, about their own people, but not 
merely for their own people. Their racial intransigence is adver- 
tised by their own politicians and made the most of by hostile jour- 
nalists abroad: their courage, their gentleness, their goodness and 
good humour await an adequate interpreter. 

It is a mistake to listen to cheap sneers about Afrikaans not being ‘a 
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_ proper language’. It has been called a debilitated dialect of Nether- 
lands Dutch, and unkinder names. But it is the language of many 


estimable and many learned men and women, who have behind 
them a European tradition, even if it is a narrow one at times, and 
a long way behindhand. It is in fact a racy language which has 
evolved in its own unprecedented way, and has its variations, and a 
special pointedness when used by the Cape Coloured people. The 
writer Uys Krige has as keen a palate for what may be called the 
more folksy tendencies of Afrikaans as Synge had for Irish peasant 


speech. He told me lately of five different synonyms he had found 


at the Cape for an illegitimate child. They may be translated as ‘fore- 
child’, ‘play-child’, ‘loose-child’, ‘child-that-crawled-over-the-wall’, 
and ‘Saturday-night-child’. From another source I was pleased to 
learn the words prikkelpop (stimulating doll) for ‘glamour girl’, 
and bromponie (buzzing pony) for ‘motor-scooter’. 

Krige has published two books in England since the war, The Way 
Out and The Dream and the Desert. He is a more than bilingual 
writer in a country where bilingualism has greatly increased. He 
has lived and worked in France, Spain, and Italy, and translates 
poetry both ways between Afrikaans and the languages of those 
three countries. As a writer in Afrikaans he is known especially as 
a poet and playwright, and loved as a personality. He is the ideal 


Jiaison-man, circulates freely, is received with equal warmth in 


Afrikaans and English-speaking circles, and seems to make race- 
barriers and language-barriers insubstantial. He has the rare gift 
of seizing the attention even of unlikely and non-literary audiences 
and touching or amusing them by the liveliness of his interpretations 
of poets who would otherwise not even be names to them. His rare 
humanity radiates from The Way Out, one of the first and best 
escape stories after the last war, with its picture of the goodness of 
Italian peasants to escaped Allied prisoners, and from The Dream and 
the Desert, where two or three unforgettable short stories of the war 
in North Africa are bound up with a long, fresh study of an innocent 
childhood in South Africa. Like another poet and playwright, Guy 
Butler, he seems to stand for reconciliation between the two main 
divisions of the white population, but this does not in itself make for 
popularity: on both sides, and on one more than the other, old bitter- 
ness is kept alive. It is not always without foundation. 
Besides Krige and Butler the living poets include F. T. Prince, 
David Wright, Roy Macnab and Anthony Delius. They are all in 
some degree indebted to the example, and probably all of them to 
the generous encouragement, of South Africa’s outstanding poet, 
Roy Campbell. They may not all admire all his writings or care for 
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all his opinions equally, but they have all had before them this ex- 
ample of a man who is.a real poet and whose life has been given to 
poetry. Furthermore, though Campbell early became known for 
magnificent lyrical and satirical poetry on South African themes, 
his long sojourns in England, France, Spain, and Portugal, and his 
translations from the Spanish and the French, have directed the 
attention of his successors to some of the glories of the European 
tradition. Several of them were caught up in the war in the Medi- 
terranean area, and, as Roy Macnab has pointed out, in discovering 
southern Europe, where the sun warmed them as at home, they dis- 
covered the roots of civilization there rather than in England and 
Holland. The effect of this is to be seen in their work. 

Where fiction and other prose writing is concerned, English and 
American readers have seen a greater quantity and variety of good 
work from South Africa in the last ten years than ever before. Here 
are a few names that spring to mind—the writings of Laurens van 
der Post, ranging widely in scope and purpose; Alan Paton’s very 
widely read Cry, the Beloved Country and his forceful but com- 
paratively neglected Too Late the Phalarope; the polished and 
acutely observant short stories of Nadine Gordimer; the novels of 
Dan Jacobson; the fiction of Doris Lessing, in particular The Grass is 
Singing; Marris Murray’s The Fire-Raisers; Daphne Rooke’s A Grove 
of Fever Trees; Phyllis Altman’s The Law of the Vultures; the stories 
of Jack Cope; Harry Bloom’s Episode. That is only a selection, and 
it does not include books published in South Africa, such as 
Johannes Meintjes’s vivid autobiographical memoir, Frontier 
Family, or the ironical short stories of Herman Bosman, who is un- 
fortunately no longer living, and whose work is not the less interest- 
ing for coming from the hand of a man sentenced to imprisonment 
for homicide. Both these writers, like Laurens van der Post, have 
used English, which was not their mother-tongue, and have used it 
effectively. So long as English maintains its present status as a lan- 
guage of almost universal necessity among the educated, it is reason- 
able to hope that whatever the political and linguistic developments 
in South Africa are to be, writers of the various races there will con- 
tinue to spring up and to interpret their extraordinary country as 
well and as variously as those I have named. 
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Sir, 

I write a long way to protest against a review that is a long way off 
its subject. Mr Moore, in your September issue, reviews neither 
Australian poetry nor Miss Wright’s Oxford University Press an- 
thology, though he pontificates about both in a reedy voice that he 
thinks will carry because it is delivered from a long way up. Aus- 
tralian poets! — ‘They all seem a thoroughly nice lot of cobbers who 
for some reason have decided to have a go at writing poetry.’ 

On behalf of my drunken mates, wenching cockos and gambling 
galahs, all of whom write poetry, and none of whom would answer 
_.to ‘cobber’, may I say that we are used to being patronized, but we 

do wish that the no doubt thoroughly nice Mr Moore would for some 
reason have a go at reading poetry. 

There seems some hope for Mr Moore when he defends the ballad 
writers, and supports Ern Malley against McCauley and Stewart. 
Miss Wright might have included a poem or two of Ern’s; as for the 
bush balladists, they have been anthologized before. It is a critic’s 
privilege to review, not the anthology in front of him, but his ideal 
anthology. However, Mr Moore should at least consider the validity 
or otherwise of Miss Wright's principles of selection. Having classi- 
fied as nineteenth century poets six Australian writers, four of whom 
died in the 1940’s, one in the 1930's and one of whom is still alive, 
Mr Moore goes on to deprecate as a dull lot the poets of, presumably, 
the twenty-first century. 

Mr Moore makes a catalogue of ‘complete absence’. Here are some 
suggestions to fill up his own complete absence of critical apprecia- 
tion of Australian poetry, under the headings he uses. ‘Subtlety’: 
Judith Wright, David Campbell. ‘Verbal Felicity’: Kenneth Slessor, 
Douglas Stewart. ‘Idiosyncrasy’: Max Harris, Ray Mathew. 

The Jindyworobaks come in for Mr Moore’s praise as singers of 
| the corroboree instead of the morris dance. Does he think that corro- 
borees are any more vital a feature of Australian life than morris 
dances are of England? 

As for ‘starting from Austin Dobson’, most Australian poets I 
know have heard of Chaucer. In any case, better start with Austin 
Dobson than end with T. S. Eliot. 

Finally, Mr Moore says we have 
flora and fauna. It’s too bad that t 
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having such a tough spin. But Mr Moore is the one who is really | 


isolated; he is right up a.gumtree. 
Mount Lofty, South Australia Geoffrey Dutton 


Sir, 

Mr Geoffrey Moore’s review of The Oxford Book of Australian Verse 
(in your September number) appears to be in many ways so right, 
but in many more so lamentably wrong. He is, for instance, right in 
saying that ‘there is not a great deal of life in Miss Wright's antho- 
logy’; on the other hand, he seems to be quite wrong about such 
things as the Jindyworobaks, and incidentally about Australia: 
‘... they wrote about Australia as if it really were a place of kooka- 
burras and corroborees and not of blackbirds and morris dances’. It 
is true that we have seen corroborees on the screen, and neither of 
us can be sure that he has seen a morris dance anywhere; but we are 
probably more likely to see a morris dance in the flesh than a corro- 
boree. And blackbirds outnumber kookaburras here by about 100 to 
1. Apart from this, Mr Moore seems to share Miss Wright’s wrong- 
headed concern for being Australian at any cost—even at the cost 
of writing pure (however fashionable) nature poetry. Either might 
profitably consider what W. H. Auden wrote about American and 
English poetry: 

‘Ordinarily one is accustomed, in anthologies, to find the two 
poetries completely separated, as though they were distinct and 
self-sufficient, but it is time for us to recognize how the poetical 
consciousness and training in craft depends upon a common or at 
least a joint tradition. The separation of British and American 
strains provides some useful insights, but we need to be reminded 
that poets did not work that way as poets.’ 

We must also confess that we are unenthusiastic about Mr 
Moore's suggestion that more poems by members of the rather badly 
faded Jindyborowaks should have been included in the anthology. 
But there are other poets who might well have been better repre- 
sented. Miss Wright's totally inadequate selections of A. D. Hope’s 
poetry is only rivalled by Mr Moore’s complete failure to mention 
him in review—though perhaps this last was to be expected from 
an anthologist who could omit Yvor Winters from a selection of 
modern American poetry. 

There are other things in the review to which we should like to 
object, such as the suggestion that the bad lines quoted from 
McAuley are at all typical of his work (and why did Miss Wright 
even anthologize them?); but we can’t enumerate them all in a brief 
letter. Shall we only add, then, that the thought of English readers 
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being imposed upon with Mr Moore’s review seems almost as bad as 

their being imposed upon with the dismal Oxford anthology? 
It seems meet to close, as Mr Moore began, with a reference to the 

celebrated Ern Malley, who wrote in one of his most lucid moments, 
‘Culture, forsooth! Albert, get my gun.’ 

; Evan L. Jones 
‘Melbourne Chris Wallace-Crabbe 
“Sir, 

Various American critics, we are told, are at a loss to understand 

how Look Back in Anger, which appears to be a play about an ob- 
viously pathological individual and his relationships, can be hailed 
as representing the predicament of a whole generation. It is indeed a 
problem. Why should the Welfare State, so well-intended, have pro- 
duced another ‘lost generation’? 

I think the key to this question lies in a point which Mr Granger 
Sand the other critics to whom he refers seem to have missed. It is 
not because of a failure in the author’s sociology that the Porters 
live in that frowsty flat and that Mrs Porter is not ‘making the place 
nice’ with G-plan furniture and Medici prints. On my reading of the 
play, it would be as much as Mrs Porter’s life was worth to clean up 
the place, let alone to play around with contemporary lamp-shades; 
it would require at least another scene of scathing invective for 
Jimmy to avenge the insult to his injuries. 

The whole point (though it seems to be unconscious to an author 
so deeply identified with his hero) is that Jimmy’s way of life de- 
pends on making the worst of his situation. It is clear that in a state 
of full employment he could have a white-collar job if he liked—and 
if he could stand having a boss. Probably he could earn more moncy 
by running a sweet-stall, but Jimmy lives as if he were earning very 
little money, and by all accounts he must be exercising some skill to 
remain so poor at this work. It seems to have been important to him 
to marry a middle-class girl, but he can make no better use of the re- 
lationship than to persecute her and convince himself that she is 
persecuting him. But why does Jimmy have to deal with his oppor- 
tunities in this way? What is really his grievance? In what sense 1s he 
the victim of the Welfare State (and therefore the representative of 
so many other ‘victims’ )? 

Jimmy seems to be the victim of Opportunity, or ‘the career open 
to talent’. The Welfare State has deprived him—of excuses for 
mediocrity. How much better to be under-privileged, down-trodden, 
exploited, than to have all these opportunities one cannot, or dare 
not, use. How vitally important to look back, to whip up one s anger, 
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since to look forward, and above all, to look within, would reveal © 
a much worse problem than lack of advantages—the inability to use | 
the advantages one has. How persecuted one feels by this challenge; 
how frantically one has to search for more or less plausible persecu- 
tions to complain of! 

There is an irony in these remarks, but they are not intended sar- 
castically. Egalitarianism has confronted the younger generation 
with a very real and painful problem; those who do not win Gram- 
mar School places have ‘failed’, those who go to University have the 
responsibility of turning all that education, all that public money, 
to account, and it is easier to acquire the education than the charac- 
ter to use it. We are only beginning to understand that external hard- 
ships and handicaps have their uses. 

At the moment of writing, however, there seems to be no lack of 
real persecution and danger on the horizon. Jimmy and his counter- 
parts have been relieved of the need to torment themselves, thanks 
to the inspired policy of our Government—and some others. 

N.W.3 Elizabeth E. Irvine 


Sir, 

Mr Angus Wilson says that Man and Superman is ruined by Shaw’s 
philosophy which ignores ‘the reality of pain and evil’. It is not 
ruined for me and I find myself opposed not only to Mr Wilson but 
also to Tolstoy, who thought that the philosophy in the play was 
ruined because Shaw was not sufficiently serious. I think it is nearer 
the truth to say that it is because there is a serious theme underlying 
the comedy that Man and Superman is so much more satisfying than 
the great majority of other comedies written in this century. The 
tension between the comedy and the philosophy gives the play a 
lasting vitality which is more than the mere sum of the sparkle of 
the wit and humour and such value as the individual reader or spec- 
tator may find in the philosophy. 

Mr Wilson goes on to suggest that Shaw’s serio-comic theme of the 
pursuit of the male by the female makes some part of even the best 
of his plays intolerable to modern audiences. The continued success 
of Shaw revivals on the stage tends to refute this, but in any event I 
find it difficult to share Mr Wilson’s attitude to Shaw’s treatment of 
sex. I agree that ‘the chase was the thing’ in his plays but this is not 
necessarily a condemnation, and the words ‘painful’, ‘disgusting’ and 
‘unpleasantly prurient’ seem altogether too strong. Shaw wrote in a 
comic spirit which deliberately contrasted with the prevailing 
romantic view of sexual adventure on the stage, the nineties-ish 
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glorification of La Dame aux Camélias and the tears over the failure 


_of Mrs Tanqueray’s efforts to go straight. My own view is that he 


succeeded admirably in a comic presentation of love which turned 
the mind towards the social implications rather than the overdone 


sentimental and exotic considerations. In the first act of Man and 


Superman, despite the flippancy of Tanner’s dismissal of the out-of- 
date desire to have Violet made an honest woman, he has also a very 
real concern for the person whom most dramatists would have ig- 
nored—the child, and the future of the race which it symbolizes. 
Similarly, in a later scene in the play, Ann, for all that she is a flirta- 
tious sex-teasing woman, is clear-eyed enough to look forward to 
childbirth and ‘perhaps death’. Moreover, the sexual relationships in 
the play cannot be dismissed as summarily as Mr Wilson has dis- 
missed them, because the Tanner-Ann theme is offset by that of 
Violet and Malone which is at the same time more conventionally 
romantic and economic rather than biological. 

I do agree, however, with Mr Wilson's last paragraph. Argument 
about Shaw’s views will continue but that we continue to wrangle 
about him is, as Mr Wilson suggests, a tribute to his enormous vitality 
4s a humorous artist and the formal delight of his language. As 
another Mr Wilson, Edmund, put it in The Triple Thinkers, some of 
the ideas in the plays may die but ‘the symphonic development still 
remains brilliant and fresh’. 

Ashford, Middlesex T. F. Evans 


Sir, 
Mr Colin Wilson’s activities become steadily more embarrassing. 
Faced with Mr Gaskell’s point-by-point consideration and refutation 
of his essay, he can do no more than dismiss ‘caution and precision 
of language’ as ‘donnish pedantry’. At last we know where we are, 
and Mr Wilson is out in the open: his critical method (save the mark) 
can function only among imprecisions, it is, deliberately and by 
conviction, slipshod. ‘A certain school of critics’, he says, ‘have car- 
ried caution and precision of language to the point of being merely 
critics, totally uncreative.’ (The presumption of that ‘merely’!) Mr 
Gaskell’s point was that to some of us literature is too important to 
be just a field in which Mr Wilson can flail and flounder ‘creatively’. 
Mr Wilson’s simplicities are his own affair, and in any other age 
he would have been permitted to keep them to himself. How long, 
sir, are you going to present as responsible writing what is, by its own 


account, irresponsible, imprecise and undisciplined? , 
Dublin Donald Davie 
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VIRGINIA WOOLF AND LYTTON STRACHEY. Letters edited by Leonard 
Woolf and James Strachey. (Hogarth Press: Chatto and Windus. 
18s.) 


OLD FRIENDS. Clive Bell. (Chatto and Windus. 21s.) 


MEN, Books AND Mountains. Leslie Stephen. Edited by S. O. A. 
Ullman. (Hogarth Press. 21s.) 


By a happy arrangement these three books have appeared at the 
same time, and can be read and considered together. The whole is 
certainly greater than the sum of its parts, for none of the books is 
more than slight; a fragment. Put together, they generate a faint but 
authentic current, a composite flickering picture of a group. 

The trouble with this eminent group of people, so often thought of 
collectively as ‘Bloomsbury’, is that they are already far enough 
away from us to be legendary, while being still too near in time for 
the biographer. One day, Clive Bell assures us, Virginia Woolf's 
letters and diaries will be published in full, when our idea of her 
nature and genius will ‘change completely’. Until that time, we must 
be content with what crumbs and fragments come our way. Lytton 
Strachey, too, is still too dangerously warm for the full account. 
‘To anyone who knew him well it is obvious’ —I quote Clive Bell— 
‘that love and lust and that mysterious mixture of the two which is 
the heart’s desire played in his life parts of which a biographer who 
fails to take account will make himself ridiculous.’ So crumbs it 
must be for the present, and considered in that light, the letters of 
Virginia Woolf and Lytton Strachey are well worth having. They 
are disappointing only if one expects profundities, confidences, 
revelations. 

The letters begin when Virginia Stephen was twenty-four, un- 
married and living in the family home in Gordon Square which 
was the beginning of ‘Bloomsbury’. Lytton Strachey was two years 
older, fresh from Cambridge; and the pleasure they found in each 
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other was clearly the literary amusement of disporting like dolphins 
in a sparkling sea. There is a clever undergraduate glitter about the 
early letters which diminishes hardly at all as the writers mature. 
They are full of nimbleness and mockery, and that affectation (not 
altogether an affectation, either) of being astonished at the ordinary 
which was to become so strong a ‘Bloomsbury’ characteristic and a 


‘chief source of annoyance to outsiders. ‘Fancy playing tennis in 
_ Battersea Park! Fancy having a mother who lives at Harpenden!’ This 


attitude of regarding themselves as spectators and persons apart is a 


necessary tool in most writers’ equipment, and they used it, as they 


used their malice, as a sort of frolicsome exercise of the wits. They 


- were, in fact, practising. 


The original letters are full of minuscule stings, but these have 
been carefully picked out, or at least neutralized, by the editors, since 
some of the victims are presumably alive. Only Lady Ottoline Mor- 
rell, being dead, is left full of shafts, a ludicrous St. Sebastian. ‘Ott I 


© really think is in the last stages — infinitely antique, racked in every 


joint, hobbling through the buttercups in cheap shoes with nails 
that run into her feet, every stile a crisis, and of an imbecility. .. . 
She is rongée, too, by malevolence; every tea party in London to 
which she hasn’t been invited is wormwood, wormwood.’ One won- 
ders what it was that excited so much cruel mirth, continually re- 
freshed by the use of her hospitality. But it is priggish to be offended; 
these letters were not written for publication; they make a point of 
being outspoken, of flouting the hated Victorian rules for what one 
could, or couldn’t, say in a letter. Yet the tone is never, fundament- 
ally, intimate. They warily advance and retreat, with a fastidious 
caution which the editors explain as being due to their wholesome 
respect for one another. Bach knew the other’s genius, and sharp 
tongue. It was best to be careful. 

No biographical revelations emerge from these letters, beyond 
the interesting detail that early in their acquaintance Lytton Strachey 
proposed marriage to Virginia Stephen, was accepted, and precipi- 
tately retreated—a faux pas which, characteristically, did nothing 
to impair their friendship. One turns eagerly to Mr Bell’s discursive 
recollections to learn more of these extraordinary beings, so dif- 
ferent, as they clearly knew, from the common run of people who 
have no gifts. I am not sure that one learns as much as one would 
wish. Mr Bell knows so much; was he not one of the inner circle 
from the beginning? But his writing is like entertaining table talk 
which leaves one, when the party is over, little to reflect upon. He 
knows, but cannot tell. We hear him say that Virginia Woolf was 
beautiful, ‘one of the best bred women of her age’, gay, lovable, 
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radiating genius; and we believe him; not because his words have 
brought her to life, but because we believe that he is telling the truth. . 
The reason for this is in his mode of writing. The tone is warm, even | 
argumentative, the anecdotes inconclusive; all rather like his account : 
of meeting James Joyce in Paris, when the great man sat with his | 
head in his hands all evening and never said a word. He writes, one 
imagines, as he speaks, eagerly seeking to correct false impressions, 
not bothering much with writer’s discipline. ‘God forbid that any- 
one should imagine that I am suggesting that it was I who gave the 
hint. . . . I drag myself into the picture only because I recall a 
conversation with Maynard which led to my writing, at his sug- 
gestion, an article in the New Statesman of which, at that time, he 
was part-proprietor and, unless I mistake, a director.’ This is con- 
versational writing; entertaining to hear, on the printed page disap- 
pointing. I doubt if Leslie Stephen would have approved. ‘The last 
new terror of life,’ Stephen wrote in his admirable essay on 
Biography, ‘is the habit of “reminiscing”. A gentleman will write a 
page to tell us that he once saw Carlyle get into an omnibus.’ Mr 
Bell does more than that, much more; there are valuable crumbs in 
all his reminiscences, in his portraits of Strachey, Virginia Woolf, 
Keynes, Roger Fry, and especially in his corrective account of what 
came to be called ‘Bloomsbury’; but one is left with the feeling that 
he could, if he chose, have told us infinitely more. 

It would be hard, on the other hand, to find a more disciplined 
writer than Leslie Stephen, or one who can compress more critical 
essence into a small space. Dr Ullman, editing this present volume of 
his essays, has done a good deed in presenting him, as a Victorian 
critic and writer of the first order, to a generation too apt to think of 
him only as the begetter of the Dictionary of National Biography. The 
€ssays are at once polished and stimulating; the professional man of 
letters at his best. There is a quality of civilized delight in the writing 
which is all the keener when one reads it in the same breath, so to 
speak, as Virginia Woolf's letters to Lytton Strachey. The heredity 
of genius is always fascinating; here one sees it as plainly, and with 
as much pleasure, as in finding the father’s long and sensitive fea- 
tures reflected and transfigured in the daughter. One would have to 
be a mountaineer, perhaps, to enjoy his Alpine essays to the full, 
theirs being a specialized charm; but the literary essays are as easy 
as Addison, a full mind communicating with simplicity and grace. 
Reading them sends one back with eagerness to Noel Annan’s excel- 
lent Leslie Stephen, longing for the day when one can open a com- 
parable account of Virginia Woolf. 


MARGARET LANE 
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SHELLEY AT Work. A Critical Inquiry by Neville Rogers. (Oxford 
University Press. 35s.) 


This investigation of what went into the making of Shelley’s poetry 
1s important as one of the signs of a slow rediscovery of the basic 
principles of imaginative poetry, for lack of which the arts and criti- 
‘cism of the present time have become bankrupt. This is not a work 
of speculation — of opinion —and Mr Rogers has no theory to prove; 
what he has done is to present the evidence, painstakingly and some- 
times even tediously, allowing it to speak for itself. 

Those who claim that poetry should be understood by consider- 
ing only the words on the page are in fact claiming the adequacy of 
their own cultural background to enable them to read these words 
correctly: if Shelley does not convey to his readers what he him- 
self meant it must be Shelley’s fault. But is such critical apparatus 
adequate? What is obscure to such critics proves, time and again, to 
-be no personal range of allusion peculiar to some poet, or some de- 
cade, but the inherited symbolic language that virtually all major 
European poets have spoken, the Platonic philosophy, and its sym- 
bolic terms, now almost forgotten. In ignorance of this, the present 
generation has ceased to comprehend more than the decorative sur- 
face of the poetry not only of Shelley, but also of Dante, Spenser, 
Milton, Coleridge, Wordsworth and Yeats. The fault lies in our- 
selves if the words and images of such poetry no longer convey to 
us what the poets meant—if the Cave is a damp hole in the ground, 
the Tree a vegetable, sea and wind and river mere meteorology — or, 
what is worse, whatever some personal choice likes to make them 
mean. These images have traditional meanings, in relation to a tradi- 
tional philosophy. 

To say that Shelley was a Platonist is nothing new. What Mr 
Rogers has established, from his laborious study and deciphering of 
some of Shelley’s working notebooks, now in the Bodleian, is that the 
poetry gives expression, in detail, to specific Platonic concepts and 
| images. He does not claim that Shelley was a philosopher; but what- 
ever Aristotle may have meant when he called poetry ‘more philo- 
sophic’ than history, there is no doubt that for Shelley, as for Cole- 
ridge, the process of writing poetry was an attempt to express, 1n 
terms of sensible imagery, a metaphysical order, sensed at once by 
thought and by feeling. For the Platonist, everything in the sensible 
| world is a mutable image of an eternal order; and the very notion of 
the kind of ‘realist’ art that is the necessary concomitant of a 
materialist philosophy (attempted, and with such disastrous con- 
sequences achieved, in our own time) is antipathetic to the nature 
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of art, which exists to reflect and embody the metaphysical. Shelley 
was not an impressionist, weaving aerial landscapes. ‘To make the 
external internal, the internal external, to make nature thought and 
thought Nature—this is the mystery of genius in the fine arts.’ This 
sentence from Coleridge’s Biographia Shelley made his own — indeed 
his debt to Coleridge (more Platonist than he was Kantian) was, on 
Mr Rogers’ evidence, very great. 

Plotinus speaks of the philosopher, the lover, and the musician as 
concerned with the discovery of the Eternal order. Doubtless he 
chose the musician rather than poet, painter or sculptor, because 
music alone is not rendered impure by a ‘realistic’ imitation of the 
natural appearance of things, but directly expresses ideal harmonies. . 
Love is philosophical since the lover proceeds from the con- 
templation of the earthy image to ‘beauty itself’. In so far as Shelley 
departed from Plato’s teaching on love, he fell into disaster; he was 
too apt to identify ‘beauty itself’ with the woman of the moment,, 
and to make his marriages a pursuit of the Platonic ideal, which is; 
totally distinct from, and probably incompatible with, the concept: 
of marriage. At the end of his life Shelley came to realize that Plato) 
was right and himself wrong, that ‘beauty itself’ cannot be found in: 
Nature; his early death found him only at the beginning of his: 
wisdom. 

Mr Rogers is a Greek scholar, and has scrupulously followed up) 
all Shelley’s page-references and scraps of Greek quotation. Against: 
the context from which he took them we see, for the first time: 
placed beyond conjecture, the meaning of Shelley’s daemons, his; 
caves, seas, boats and paradise-islands; dome and sphere, life as a 
sleep or a death from eternity, the body as a mere image or shadow ’ 
of the soul. We are shown how Shelley followed up these fundamen- - 
tal symbols in other authors— Goethe, Dante, and in the Catholic: 
platonist Calderon; for all speak the same language. He could take: 
from Calderon’s Segismundo attributes of his own Prometheus, , 
without departing from a structure of symbolic thought common | 
to Aeschylus, Calderon and himself, a tradition not by virtue of ’ 
mere names, but of the coherent body of thought that underlies all | 
these. Blake, under the names of Lyca or Thel, retells Greek myths, | 
as Shelley does, but in ignorance of the philosophy we have failed to } 
recognize what is truly traditional in the Romantic poets, while to: 
any Augustan jest about Apollo or Cupid we give the name of ‘clas- : 
sical’. Our own time has seen many personal interpretations of old. 
myths, that bear little or no relation to their real meanings. Of. 
Shelley’s Prometheus this is not so; together with his natural gift of | 
lyrical expression, his combining—or rather, his refraining from 
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separating —feeling and thinking, we find ‘those hard philosophic 
bones under the skin’ of which Yeats— who himself greatly admired 
Shelley — has spoken. No poet has ever been more unmistakably en- 
gaged in the properly poetic activity of the mind than was Shelley. 
Only those who are unable to distinguish poetic from conceptual 
 thought-processes can fail to recognize in him a great poet. 
» Mr Rogers has not set out to trace all the sources of Shelley’s 
poems, but those only that can be deduced with certainty from the 
evidence of the notebooks. Since it was not his purpose to do more, 
it is perhaps unfair to express a wish— prompted by the strongest 
curiosity —that he had said more about Shelley’s debt to the Neo- 
- platonists. The Cave of The Witch of Atlas, with its attendant 
nymph and issuing stream, surely derives rather from Porphyry 
than from the Republic or the Phaedo. Shelley had read Plato in 
Taylor’s translation, and much might be said of the importance of 
the translations and essays of ‘Taylor the English pagan’ at the turn 
of the century, in introducing into the Romantic movement the 
transforming element of Neoplatonism. Coleridge praises Taylor, 
Wordsworth and also Keats (so Professor Blackstone thinks) had 
probably read him; it is through Taylor that Blake’s poetry is filled 
with a symbolic imagery so nearly akin to Shelley’s. But it would 
be ungrateful to suggest that Mr Rogers, who has done so much, 
might have done more. This book, though on a lesser scale, has an 
importance in relation to Shelley comparable with that of The Road 
to Xanadu in the study of Coleridge and his sources. 
KATHLEEN RAINE 


MARCEL PROUST: LETTERS TO His MoTHER translated and introduced 
by George D. Painter. ( Rider. 21S.) 


Proust by J. M. Cocking. (Bowes and Bowes. 75. 6d.) 
MARCEL PROUST AND DELIVERANCE From TIME by Germaine Brée. 
(Chatto and Windus. 21S.) 


The English version of Proust’s letters to his mother, first collected 
by Doctor Philip Kolb, is offered by its editor as ‘a complete intro- 
duction to the beauties and complexities of A la Recherche du 
Temps Perdu’. It is no such thing. It is one more book directing the 
reader’s attention away from Proust’s work to the man himself. 
And a surprisingly unattractive personality it is which is revealed 
through these particular letters, querulous and egotistical almost 


throughout. The one genuinely moving note is sounded by Madame 
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Proust herself, glimpsed on her death-bed in the postscript to the 
collection, whispering to her son, ‘If you’re not a Roman, deserve to 
be one.’ This might well be placed as an epigraph to the whole book. 
Mr Painter’s translation is painstaking, and he has supplied a 
scholarly set of notes identifying all the important and unimportant 
people referred to in the letters. These are scarcely worth the loving 
care lavished upon them. The main topics, apart from social tittle- 
tattle, are Proust’s state of health and his money matters. Their in- 
terest for the reader of A la Recherche du Temps Perdu can only be 
that they reveal how some unpleasant aspects of Proust’s protean 
nature were softened or enlivened by humour, and incorporated in 
certain of the memorable characters of the novel: Aunt Léonie is 
given his preocupation with his state of ill-health, Charlus his capa- 
city for hysterical outbursts. 

The introduction to A la Recherche du Temps Perdu is, in fact, 
contributed by Miss Pamela Hansford Johnson in a prefatory essay, 
although it is anything but complete. In an effort not to frighten 
away potential new readers of Proust, she writes with commendable 
feeling of his work’s many virtues, but dismisses rather too lightly 
its less satisfactory aspects. As a guide for the uninitiated therefore, 
she is not wholly reliable. One wonders what Miss Hansford John- 
son’s pupils will make of Marcel’s conduct throughout the entire 
Albertine episode, having been taught that ‘Proust makes us love 
Marcel’, and how they will react to Proust’s despairing view of 
human nature in general, having learnt that the ‘novel is full of ex- 
traordinary sweetness’. The intricate web of human relationships is 
clearly portrayed, but the complexities of Proust’s style are not even 
mentioned. 

A much more useful handbook is that provided by Professor 
J. M. Cocking. Within the eighty pages of his monograph he has paid 
scant attention to matters already amply dealt with elsewhere, such 
as Proust's views on love or his powers of characterization, yet has 
managed to compress a remarkable quantity of valuable commen- 
tary on the involved genesis, and on the qualities and defects of A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu. He devotes a whole chapter to Com- 
bray, one of the key sections of the work, in which Proust intro- 
duced all the main themes and characters, and where Marcel is pro- 
vided with the dreams and code of values which are going to shape 
his life and his novel. There is a brief study of Swann as a foil to 
Marcel and a discussion of Proust’s conception of Art. Two chapters 
should prove especially interesting, however, because unfamiliar. 
In one, Professor Cocking makes the fullest appraisal yet published 
of Jean Santeuil, showing Proust with the main themes of the final 
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masterpiece almost within his grasp, but still unable to impose upon 
them satisfactory form or pattern. In the other, he reveals how 
much mental sustenance Proust drew from nineteenth century 
French and English authors, demonstrating that the years Proust 
spent in reading were more vital to the nourishing of A la Recherche 
du Temps Perdu than the excessively publicized years spent in 
‘Society. 
- Professor Cocking’s book is impressively studded with references, 
but the rigorous compression demanded by the series in which it 
_ appears may well mean that the non-specialist will not readily appre- 
ciate the force of certain allusions, such as that to ‘Descartes’ whirl- 
‘winds, or immediately be able to differentiate between the objective 
Idealism of Hegel and the subjective Idealism of Fichte. The same 
attempt to say too much in too little space has resulted in such in- 
felicities as ‘the rhythm of the novel proceeds by a complicated 
process of overlapping’. For all that, Professor Cocking’s book can- 
not fail to enrich the enjoyment of Proust’s readers by suggesting 
his unsuspected affinities with a wide range of authors. 

Madame Brée’s aims and methods are noticeably different from 
Professor Cocking’s. Only rarely does she refer to other writers; she 
does not consider the source of Proust’s ideas, try to track down the 
real-life originals of his characters or examine his early attempts at 
self-expression. She is concerned exclusively with the finished 
masterpiece, and her book must be ranked with Professor F. C. 
Green’s The Mind of Proust as the most illuminating English 
reader’s-companion to A la Recherche du Temps Perdu. There are 
excellent chapters on the caste-system of Proustian Society, 
Proust’s conception of Love, his philosophy of Art and his charac- 
terization, but like all good guides, while displaying the excellence 
of the many parts, Madame Brée never allows us to lose sight of the 
structure and significance of the whole. Her examination of the 
functional réle of characters and episodes is particularly revealing, 
and she shows how Proust prepares for the revelation of Le Temps 
Retrouvé by laying clues throughout the novel unperceived by 
Marcel, She makes a penetrating analysis of the bitter volumes de- 
voted to Albertine. These were inserted into the body of the novel 
after it was finished, having been inspired by a particularly painful 
episode in Proust’s later life. The fact that this took place too late in 
his career to be completely melted down and recast in his artist's 
crucible is a further reminder of the long and extremely involved 
genesis of the rest of the novel, so markedly superior in quality. 
Madame Brée’s view is both wide and deep and unlike many 
critics of Proust her exposition is non-tendentious. Not every reader, 
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however, will agree with her remarks on the réle of humour in his 
work: ‘All human relationships in A la Recherche du Temps Perdu 
without exception, and even including the narrator’s relationship 
with his mother and grandmother are in essence comedies.’ Madame 
Brée does not follow up these specific references to the mother and 
grandmother, and it is difficult to see how she could without 
ascribing an uncommon meaning to the word ‘comedy’. Certainly 
there is a very rich vein of humour running right through A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu, tender, as Marcel views the foibles of 
those in the family circle whom he loves, sardonic or slapstick when 
he attacks social or cultural pretensions. There is also caricature, 
pastiche and broad comedy of situation for good measure. But the 
humorous note is no longer audible whenever Marcel's deepest feel- 
ings are involved, whether the relationship be with his mother, his 
grandmother, Albertine or his art. On such occasions Marcel is least 
separable from his creator: they speak in the same serious tone and 
when they weep, they weep together. 

Although, regrettably, it lacks an index, Madame Brée’s study 
will prove a most stimulating companion for those who wish to re- 
explore Proust’s world. Her book is, in fact, what Mr Painter’s 
claims to be ‘a complete introduction to the beauties and complexi- 
ties of A la Recherche du Temps Perdu’, and it will be read with 
most profit by those who think they already know their Proust. 

ROBERT GIBSON 


MODERN FRENCH Stories. Edited with an Introduction by John 
Lehmann. (Faber. 15s.) 


WELSH SHORT STORIES. Selected by Gwyn Jones. (Oxford University 
Press. 68.) 


MODERN ENGLISH STorigs. Selected with an Introduction by Derek 
Hudson. (Oxford University Press. 6s.) 


Anthologies of short stories by various authors, unless they are 
edited with unusual discretion, tend to have an unsettling effect on 
the reader, who is obliged to shift his responsive mood every ten 
pages or so and is in danger of forming a confused estimate of the 
group collected: a major writer may be represented by a tenuous 
footnote to his longer work and few single stories are so outstand- 
ingly successful that their inclusion would appear otherwise than 
arbitrary. John Lehmann’s collection of Modern French Stories and 
Gwyn Jones's selection of Welsh Short Stories achieve a homo- 
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geneity that the volume of Modern English Short Stories edited by 


- Derek Hudson conspicuously lacks. Of the three editors, Professor 


Jones had the easiest task, as the material at his disposal is both rich 
and limited; his book has unity because, quite simply, it is all Welsh. 
Mr Lehmann, exploring a wider field, achieves the unity of merit; 
these are first good stories, good French stories only secondly. Mr 
Hudson’s assignment was harder, with so much to choose from and 
the best already over-familiar; he has not overcome the difficulties 
in his way. 

His anthology, a sequel to the first World’s Classics series pub- 
lished in 1939, takes 1930 as an approximate starting-point. Apart 
from the inevitable omissions (I personally missed Julia Strachey, 
James Stern, Henry Green, L. P. Hartley, Denton Welch and Angus 
Wilson) and some questionable inclusions (surely the talent of the 
late Frances Towers was too slight for this company?) it is his choice 
of story rather than of author that appears inadequate. He makes 
the irrelevant claim for Somerset Maugham’s The Kite that it ‘shows 
that he has moved in step with the times’; why not choose a better 
story by this author, whether it ‘dates’ or not? This entry, together 
with Graham Greene’s brilliant but widely known The Basement 
Room and an overwrought story by Clemence Dane, take up a great 
deal of room that could have been put to more adventurous use. One 
had hoped that the old division between the ‘anecdotal’ —Maupas- 
sant and Maugham —and the ‘atmospheric’ — Chehov and Mansfield 
—had long ago been bridged, but this selection noticeably favours 
the anecdotal technique: some of the most entertaining contribu- 
tions—those, for example, by Evelyn Waugh, Christopher Sykes 
and Nigel Kneale—are little more than good after-dinner stories. At 
the same time such leading writers of the period as Virginia Woolf, 
Elizabeth Bowen and V. S. Pritchett are represented here by stories 
that are not their best. The selection, in fact, is neither safely con- 
ventional nor boldly unorthodox, but manages to be hackneyed and 
wilful at the same time. 

Professor Gwyn Jones prefaces his collection (also in the World's 
Classics edition) with an Introduction so self-consciously Welsh 
in tone, so aggressively and complacently regional, that many a 
reader’s heart may momentarily sink. His first sentence might be a 
parody by Kingsley Amis: ‘It is tempting to a man born but a moun- 
tain and a cow-gallop from “that noble, fallen Caerlon-on-Usk in the 
heart of Gwent’, and now resident between the purple of Plynlymon 
and the blue of Cardigan Bay, to invoke as the patron saint of Welsh 
story-telling the princely magician, leader of warbands, and abduc- 
tor of pigs, Gwydion, son of Don, who by authority of the Mabi- 
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nogian we know to have been “the best teller of tales in the world”. 
Nothing in the volume, however, turns out to be quite as Welsh as 
this, and the editor has done his work well; nearly all these stories 
(four of which had to be translated into English before appearing 
here) reach a high standard. As Professor Jones points out, modern 
Welsh writers appear to draw their inspiration from the work of 
Carodoc Evans, who is represented by two short and terrifying tales, 
the most uncompromising in the book. Several of the contributors 
have separate reputations as poets (Dylan Thomas, Alun Lewis) or 
novelists (Richard Hughes, Rhys Davies) but a few are compara- 
tively unknown, and most excel in this particular form. Perhaps the 
only quality that the short story writer needs in excess of the 
novelist is intensity—of emotion and expression—and ‘this is a 
quality that Welsh writers have in abundance. This may account for 
the fact that they are, as a general rule, less successful with their 
novels: the fireworks sparkle and crackle for a few pages, but then 
another one has to be lit. I found that the stories I preferred were 
often the least insistently Welsh: for example, Alun Lewis’s They 
Came and Margiad Evans’s All Through the Night. Incidentally, it 
was a stroke of editorial genius to include The Shining Pyramid, a 
marvellously silly period piece about the little folk by Arthur 
Machen, which shows what can happen to Celtic whimsy when it is 
treated with neither irony nor poetry, and also throws into relief the 
brutal, terse approach of Caradoc Evans, who was only fifteen years 
younger than Machen. 

The French stories in Mr Lehmann’s volume will be new to most 
English readers. Roughly half the contributors are well known here 
as novelists, but to the work of the other younger writers this book 
serves as a useful and appetizing preview. The necessary quality of 
intensity is apparent in each, combined with the unobtrusive tech- 
nical assurance that one expects from French writers. These are true 
short stories, not extracts from novels, illustrated ideas, expanded 
anecdotes or prose poems. They differ widely in theme: there are 
the pastoral tales of. Giono, Jouhandeau, Prévost and Chamson, 
which strike much the same note as most of the Welsh stories in 
Professor Jones’s book; there are the tragic war stories by Sartre, 
Blancpain and Gascar, to which no parallel exists in modern Eng- 
lish fiction; there are flights of fancy by Supervielle, Jouve, Devaulx 
and Ferry, which as the editor points out are essentially French and 
contain a hint of experiment; there are more conventional contri- 
butions from Aymé, Perret, Guilloux and Marceau, narrated with 
extreme skill; there are childhood reminiscences by Green, Duras 
and Pons, in the case of M. Green informed by a sombre poetry and 
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in that of Mlle Duras analysed with clear, articulate concentration. 
The major impression given by them as a group is, not surprisingly, 
one of highly developed intelligence; no effect is ill-judged, no point 
inadequately made or overstressed, no imaginative flight allowed to 
get out of hand: the writers apparently revel in the strict discipline 
enjoined by the form. The translations are first rate. 

FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


THE BURNING TREE: Poems from the First Thousand Years of Welsh 
Verse. Selected and translated by Gwyn Williams. (Faber. 25s.) 


We have recently heard from Miss Nancy Cunard that George 
Moore advised her to remember ‘that the advantages of rhyme and 
metre are that they supply the necessary resistance without which it 
is next door to impossible to write’. Necessary to whom? Certainly 
to Moore’s fellow Celts. Ants and bees and Welsh poets prove that 
discipline is not only necessary but most productive where there are 
infinite possibilities of chaos. Extremes recognize and embrace each 
other, and protective providence in its wisdom decided from the 
start it must check the amiable Welsh tendency to float. From 
earliest times the bards willingly organized their fancies in accord 
with strict systems of consonantal and vowel echoes. As a result 
their poems are integrated constructions that look like towers of 
ferro-concrete and possibly sound to the non-Welsh ear like an in- 
ternal combustion engine with melancholy tappets. Compression 
here is high. It is this unrelaxed compression, resulting from author- 
ized intricacies of alliteration and rhyme and metre, that makes the 
translation of Welsh poetry such a fearsome task. 

In this book Welsh and English are on facing pages. The English 
versions are not (because by the nature of language they cannot be) 
as succinct as the Welsh originals. Gerard Manley Hopkins denies me 
the satisfaction of saying that it is impossible to reproduce in English 
the pulse of Welsh metrics. But it is next to impossible, and we must 
be grateful to Professor Williams for renderings which are, if seldom 
as crisply vigorous as the originals, yet colourful and fluent and as 
literally exact as the poetic manipulation of another language al- 
lows. He presents forty-seven poems from the period c. AD 600— 
1600, the millenium covered by his Introduction to Welsh Poetry 
(Faber, 1953): So those whose interest has been awakened by the 
earlier book will find this a convenient ‘reader’. Concerning his 
choice of poems, I would quibble only with the inclusion of William 
Cynwal’s tedious Defence of Women. Certainly it has historical in- 
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terest, since it reflects a European influence, but poor William was 
not an inspired defender of women, and the vast space given to this 
tumbril of a poem might have been more rewardingly allotted to 
Dafydd ap Gwilym, whose stature merits better representation. 

The book opens with selections from Aneirin’s Y Gododdin, a 
proud lament for three hundred chosen warriors, trained for a year 
(apparently on mead) at the court of Mynyddawg, ruler of the 
region around Edinburgh, and then flung, gold-torqued and on swift 
horses, against the English of Deira and Bernicia. ‘Men went to 
Catraeth.’ Of the three hundred who rode to Catraeth (Catterick) 
only one returned, the poet himself. Y Gododdin is the earliest sur- 
viving example of Welsh verse, but its sophisticated construction 
tells of experiment and achievement, now lost, that must have pre- 
ceded it. The poem is not an account of the battle (early Welsh epics 
were written in prose) but an evocation of men and emotion, de- 
signed for the voice, a pattern of impressions whose fluidity is 
checked and fixed by skilful repetition of salient lines. It does not 
progress, it widens. ‘If it has a shape,’ says David Jones about The 
Anathemata, ‘it is chiefly that it returns to its beginning.’ And this 
is an understandably apt description of Y Gododdin, the ancestor of 
his own In Parenthesis. 

The discipline of the strict measures gives an epic quality even to 
such an impassioned lyric as Gruffudd ab yr Ynad Coch’s elegy on 
the death in 1282 of Llywelyn ap Gruffudd, the last independent 
ruler of Wales. In this great poem the walls of the world seem to 
crash round the grieving bard, yet it is characteristic that, per- 
sonally affected as he is, he manages not only to fulfil the craft re- 
quirements of alliteration and internal rhyme but also to keep to one 
main end-rhyme throughout its considerable length. This balance of 
passion and order is a feature of the intricate work of the profes- 
sionals, the court poets of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. And 
these civil servants could be very personal and passionate. Meilyr 
Brydydd turns from ‘transient lords’ to intercede directly with his 
God. Meilyr’s son, Gwalchmai, exults in his vigour, praising his 
lord, Prince of Gwynedd, but also expressing his personal 
preference, which is for women: ‘Blessed is he to whom God grants 
a bright girl’s virgin favour, gentle beauty.’ Amateurs like Prince 
Hywel ab Owain Gwynedd write nobly in the same tradition. This 
prince cuts a splendid figure on his pale white horse as he wanders 
among mountains and woods and rejoices in horses and fighting and 
love. He regrets the hesitancy of women, but eventually he seems 


to have done not too badly for himself as an unedifying example for 
future puritans: 
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Thad a girl of the same mind one day; 

I had two, their praise be the greater; 
I had three and four and fortune; 

I had five, splendid in their white flesh; 
I had six who did not retreat from sin. 

By the fourteenth century military skirmishes are less often the 
material of poetic experience, so poets concentrate on peaceful joys, 
the contemplation of nature and, inevitably, of women. Dafydd ap 
Gwilym, that ‘dare-gale skylark’, runs his eye over the girls in church 
and celebrates mass with his Morfudd in the woods. In the fifteenth 
century Dafydd ab Edmwnd applies the considerable power of his 
craft to the persuasion of his Gwen. And one of the most interesting 
personalities in this selected entertainment, Thomas Prys (c. 1564— 
1634), landowner and pirate and poet, must turn from shipboard and 
sea-fight (‘In the winter storm/we mustered and mastered the 
wind,/starboard and larboard labouring’) to serenade his ‘warm- 
featured mistress’. I begin to see why Professor Williams thought it 
advisable to include his Defence of Women. 

IDRIS PARRY 


Tue View FROM THIs WinDow by Laurence Whistler. (Hart-Davis. 
10s. 6d.) 


POEMS FROM THE NorTH by Kathleen Nott. (The Hand and Flower 
Press. 7s. 6d.) 


SELECTED PorMs by Lawrence Durrell. (Faber. ros. 6d.) 


It is a truism that the intensely personal has to reach a point of pure 
detachment before it can become art, and it is a paradox that only 
within the formal and verbal calm of a work of art can human pas- 
sions communicate their original fire. In the most memorable per- 
sonal poems—the cris de coeur, the pure lyrics—a careful verbal 
texture, a strict regard for form are of the utmost importance. Other 
kinds of poetry, the descriptive, the dramatic, the narrative — do 
not rely so completely on these things; they can achieve the neces- 
sary distance from the poet by other means. , 

Mr Laurence Whistler’s poems in The View from This Window 
are, with few exceptions, concerned with love lost (through death) 
and with love regained. It should be said at once that this poet has 
a fine ear and a delicate sense of music. Sometimes, indeed, his lyric 
impulse moves us on the level of pure sound and thus leaves in the 
mind the memory of a tune rather than of a meaning. It is not that 
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Mr Whistler’s feelings are vague; he makes them explicit enough. 
But the experiences from which many of these poems spring are 
sensed between the words rather than through them. Where he 
should be particular he tends to be general. Thus, in ‘At Lengthening 
Range’, a poem about the gradual but painful resignation to loss, 
Mr Whistler begins, 

Wait for me in that other gift of being 

Where waiting is no word, for Time is out. 
This affects the reader only as any sincere expression of grief affects 
anyone of some sensibility. The poet has not made his feeling seem 
new simply because he has not found original language in which to 
convey it. 

It may seem harsh to criticize poems of this kind in this way. On 
the other hand, the poet has clearly felt sufficiently remote from his 
suffering to publish the poems which have sprung from it, so that to 
treat them too indulgently would be a kind of insult. 

Although Mr Whistler, in the way he often uses words, has re- 
grettable affinities with the Georgians and with the fag-end of 
Romanticism, here and there he does display a genuinely fresh ap- 
proach to language and imagery, as in these lines from ‘Hotel Bed- 
room’: 

... We moved too lightly 

Through the public mind of this room — appeared too briefly 
In the long exposure of the dark impersonal lens, 

To be more, in that darkening eye, than ghosts. 

Where Mr Whistler is most simple, where he eschews words with 
capital letters like ‘Time’, ‘Past’, ‘Love’, he most nearly reaches our 
aesthetic sense and our human compassion at one and the same time. 
Where he fails, he fails because his tired language and conventional 
rhythms demand from us feelings which, we sense, the poems have 
not worked hard enough for. The writer of intensely personal lyrics 
must have more, not less, in the bank than he writes out on a cheque. 
And his only wealth is finally contained in the economic and wise 
use he makes of language. 

Miss Kathleen Nott’s Poems from the North are a good deal more 
ambitious than any of Mr Whistler’s work. She is an intellectual 
poet for whom common human experience is only a small element 
in the creation of a poetic world. Yet, curiously enough, her poems 
which fail, fail in much the same way as Mr Whistler’s: they make 
unjustified demands on the reader. Her love poems are her least suc- 
cessful, and although the language which she employs in them is 
much more ranging than Mr Whistler's, she is for this very reason 
much more prone to lapses into sheer bad taste. She attempts to 
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shake us into sympathy with lines like these from ‘Love Begets 


~ Love?’: 


No, from the storm of love must love be born, 

from the locked-eagle pattern in the clouds 

and the breed-law to do each other hurt. 

From rage and wrong comes the sweet baby Peace. 
Many of Miss Nott’s love poems make no impact because she herself 
does not seem to be certain what attitude she wants to take up in 
them. Thus she confuses herself and the reader with the introduc- 
tion of mutually inimical styles—sometimes a sort of Neo-Meta- 
physical manner is dominant, sometimes the naked cry from the 
heart which, in contemporary writing, only a poet of Miss Kathleen 
Raine’s gifts has made entirely her own. There are even odd echoes 
of Shakespeare like ‘. . . swept on twin tides majestical’. Miss Nott, 
like Mr Whistler, is also addicted to the unnecessary use of the upper 
case as with ‘Heart’, ‘Love’, ‘Truth’ and ‘Absolute’. 

But she has written other poems than those celebrating love, and 
these others are the best in her book. As her title indicates, she is 
much moved by northern countries and climates, by cold rock, by 
taut dark skies. She does not use these things as properties in an 
allegorical landscape but simply as themselves, concrete and with © 
power to hurt or elevate. She observes nature not in any desire to 
alter or arraign it but simply to rejoice in its power. There are few 
human figures in her landscapes. 

In her best poems, ‘The Moment of Snow’, ‘Absolute Zero’, ‘Storm’ 
and ‘The Edge of Summer’, Miss Nott’s language is beautifully pre- 
cise: 

_... All this whiteness might 
be only fear of leagues, and even clots of snow 
claw on the black and numb declivities of the fir-boughs 
like polar cubs in flight from their own nature. 
(The Moment of Snow) 
And, in all the poems which I have just mentioned, Miss Nott dis- 
plays a remarkable skill in the repetition of certain words and in the 
variation of long and short unrhymed lines: 
_... though there has never been 
any clangour and the place breeds 
nothing but silence, then snow upon the silence 
and silence upon the snow ... 
(Absolute Zero) 
This kind of poetry is rather rare in contemporary English literature; 
it is neither purely descriptive nor palpably philosophical. It owes 
something to the Wordsworth of ‘The Prelude’ and ‘Tintern Abbey’. 
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JOHN MAYOW Airis necessary both to keep a fire alight 
and to maintain life. Though this important fact has been known for 
thousands of years, it was an English chemist and physician, John 
Mayow, who first proved by practical experiments with mice that 
only a part of air supports life and that there is a great similarity 
between the processes of breathing and combustion. This part of the 
air, which we now know to be oxygen, Mayow called the “nitro- 
aerial spirit”. Though Mayow produced some remarkably shrewd 
theories on chemical affinity, and was one of the first chemists to 
explain how nitric acid is produced by the action of sulphuric acid on 
nitre, his reputation rests on his work as a practical experimenter. He 
was born in Cornwall in 1641 and enteredWadham College, Oxford, 
in 1658. He died at Bath at the early age of thirty-five, a few months 
after his election to the Fellowship of the Royal Society. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.I 
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At the same time, Miss Nott’s feeling for the north and the form in 
which she expresses it are not remote from the passionate way in 
which D. H. Lawrence surveyed such very different landscapes in 
the south. c= 

Mr Laurence Durrell’s Selected Poems, chosen by the poet him- 
self from his four previous books, are almost entirely obsessed with 
the south. I find it hard to write with moderation of his work be- 
cause I admire it so much. Mr Durrell writes in and about the Eastern 
Mediterranean, Cyprus, Greece, Italy and other places. He catches 
unerringly the languor and also the cruelty of the south. He knows 
the irony of ruins; he also knows that wherever we are we Carry our 
passions and problems with us. None of his poems are merely ex- 
quisitely-painted landscapes; they are full of figures and the poet 
himself is the most important figure in them. Mr Durrell assaults 
every one of our senses in almost every poem he writes: 

Scent like a river-pilot led me there... 
(Chanel) 
Sleep and rise a lady with a flower 
Between your teeth and a cypress 
Between your thighs: 
(To Ping-Ka, Asleep) 
His language and imagery are never limp or derivative but are al- 
ways original and exciting: 
_.. the heart of someone 
Hanging open on its hinges like a gate; 
(Nicosia) 
A village like an instinct left to rust, 
Composed around the echo of a pistol-shot. 
(Sarajevo) 

Mr Durrell is as prolific of forms and cadences as he is of images. 
Yet his style is always unmistakably his own. The tone of his poems 
is sensual rapture tempered by compassion and by the restless 
searching of a profoundly civilized mind. In this selection he has 
certainly chosen wisely; some of his finest poems are here— ‘Alexan- 
dria’, ‘A Prospect of Children’, ‘On Ithaca Standing’, ‘Delos’, “Deus 
Loci’, ‘On First Looking into Loeb’s Horace’ — and my only wish is 
that the book were bigger. | should also like to have seen in it ‘In 
Crisis’ from A Private Country, ‘Swans’ from On Seeming to Pre- 
sume’, ‘Asphodels’ and ‘A Water-Colour of Venice’ from The Tree 
of Idleness, and, indeed, many other poems. At a time when so much 
writing is either coldly intellectual and detached or else merely wild 
and uncertain, Mr Durrell excels as a poet with all the arts of poetry 
at his fingertips and with an intellect and a passion which are never 
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isolated from each other. No one who is still young and is trying to 
write poems could fail to gain from a reading of his work. My hope 
is that Faber will soon issue his Collected Poems. 

ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


EDWARD THomas by H. Coombes. (Chatto and Windus. 18s.) 


Edward Thomas’s poetry was for long regarded as being a kind of 


pleasant rural branch line running from the main Georgian track 
and leading to nowhere but Adlestrop. During just on forty years, 
since his death at Arras in 1917, a steadily increasing number of 
people have discovered his work with a delight that never becomes 
dulled by repeated readings or disappointing when familiar. 

During the 1930's the two books about him by his widow, Helen 
Thomas, As it Was and World Without End (now issued in a one 
volume new edition by Faber) were reprinted several times and Sir 
Harold Nicolson’s forecast that ‘this simple little book will at last 
bring fame to the poet whose story it tells’ has been largely ful- 
filled. These were followed, just before the war, by the autobio- 
graphical The Childhood of Edward Thomas and biographies by Mr 
Robert P. Eckert and Mr John Moore and, between 1939 and 1945, 
partly because of the hard-dying legend that Thomas was a ‘war 
poet’ but mostly because of what he said and how he said it, his 
Collected Poems joined the Penguins and Pelicans in the barrack- 
room lockers of those who shared the reveille mood of: 

While you are listening 
To the clear horn, 
Forget, men, everything 
On this earth new-born, 
Except that it is lovelier 
Than any mysteries. 

It would seem that Edward Thomas has at last been accepted for 
what he was, not a poet inspired by the wearing of khaki, not a 
‘nature poet’ listing flora and fauna, but a writer of some thirty 
books, almost all written in order to earn a living, which contained 
much good prose, and a collection of 141 poems which, beneath a 
deceptively simple style and content, are exciting, disturbing and 
supremely satisfying however often they are read. 

Mr Coombes, in his Edward Thomas, discusses Thomas’s prose and 
poetry both shrewdly and fairly. He dispenses with Freudian analy- 
sis and wearisome sifting of his subject’s life and habits. In fact he 
opens his book with a lumbering yet breathless chapter entitled ‘Life, 
Legend, and Repute’ in which he summarizes Thomas's career In a 
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may make a full man, as Francis Bacon held, but 
who can compass the flood of books which riot 
from the presses of our age? To do so would 
distend the human mind past bearing! So it 
becomes a question of selection. 


But what shall I read? Or shall I just go to the 
cinema? A fateful choice! Our ancestors were 
men of few books: some, men of one Book only. 
It has been said that ‘‘a man of one book is 
formidable, but if that book is the Bible he is 


irresistible.’’ 


The Bible Society is trying to ensure that all 
people everywhere have access to this one Book 
in their own languages—not just because it is 
good literature but because it contains urgent 
truth about God and Man. It brings sanity to the 
human spirit by rooting us in the Eternal, so that 
we can make headway amid the flux of events and 
the clamour of human words. It is a veritable rock 
of a book containing the “‘words of eternal life’’. 
You can help people to build on it by supporting : 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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page and a half with almost Time-Life compression: ‘The money he 
earned by reviewing and by (mostly) commissioned books was 
never enough to keep off anxiety. There were three children.’ But 
as he warns us that he is not writing a biography it is perhaps unfair 
to complain of a somewhat over-brisk clearing of the decks in pre- 
paration for critical action. 

In thirty pages Mr Coombes deals with the prose which, as he so 


rightly says, has been neglected. (My selection of The Prose of Ed- 


ward Thomas, published in 1948, was, I think, bought mostly by 
those who already knew and admired Edward Thomas through read- 
ing his poems.) This chapter is rather hard going, due in part, I 
imagine, to printer’s errors. I found myself reading again and again 
passages such as: ‘The year that Thomas went up to Oxford, was 
1897 not a promising time for anybody, and especially unpropitious 
for a young man of his particular gifts. He had already had published 
a small nature book. .. .’ 

But once he reaches the chapter he calls ‘Nature and the Country’, 
Mr Coombes’s awkwardness and obscurity drop away. There is an 
excellent interpretation of Thomas’s conception of joy: ‘Edward 
Thomas, then, had the kind of perceptiveness which can bring “Soy” 
from contact with the sensuous world of nature. And he was richly 
and wonderfully acquainted with that world... . One of his most 
exhilarating descriptions—it is not often that we find ourselves 
using that epithet for him—is in the chapter “January Sunshine”, 
from The Heart of England.’ 

I disagree with his statement that Thomas is seldom exhilarating. 
For me, at any rate, that is exactly what he so often is. Not through 
use of striking metaphor and tumbling, colourful description —he 
did not, like Keats, load every vein with ore—but in that subtle sug- 
gestion which touches the reader’s mind to excitement and a libera- 
tion of imagination such as is experienced, for example, at the sight 
of the sky reflected in snow or the sound of rain on leaves. 

‘Rows of bulls, sweating but silent and quiet, bow their heads and 
wait as on a frieze.’ (The South Country.) 

‘The cygnet-coloured sky had been low from dawn to sunset; 
rarely a cloud dimly appeared in it, seen and lost and seen again, like 
a slow fish in rippling water.’ (The Heart of England.) 

Such sentences act as spurs to the imagination and senses of the 
reader, just as does, for instance, a poem about: 

Odours that rise 

When the spade wounds the root of tree, 
Rose, currant, raspberry, or goutweed, 
Rhubarb or celery; 
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The Fountain Overflows 


A warm and moving story of a woman who holds her family 
together in spite of the eccentricities of her brilliant, but unpre- 
dictable husband. 16s. 
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Challenge to Venus 


This story, set in an ancient hill-town in Italy, tells of Fiam- 
metta Alerani’s encounter with an Englishman; of their conflict 
of temperament, tradition and upbringing, of their surrender to 
each other, and of the diverging loves which are the result of 
that experience. 15s. 
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able storyteller . . . To many this book will come as 
a revelation.” New York Times 


THE COLLECTED STORIES 
OF ISAAC BABEL 


Edited and translated by WALTER MORISON 
With an introduction by LIONEL TRILLING 


For the first time the body of Isaac Babel’s work is 
brought together, Red Cavalry, Odessa and all the 
hitherto untranslated and uncollected stories, and he 
can be recognised as one of the most outstanding 
writers to emerge from modern Russia. 


Ready January 10th, 18s 
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In one of the best essays I have read on Thomas (not mentioned 


_ by Mr Coombes, incidentally), Mr John Lehmann opened with the 


t 


following paragraph which is similar to my own experience of Ed- 
ward Thomas’s work: 

‘I suppose I had met Edward Thomas in the anthologies, and ad- 
mired the pieces that anthologies always choose, such as “‘Out in the 
Dark” and “Lights Out’, some time before he began to speak to me 
in a voice that seemed to respond more subtly to my own feelings 
about things—old houses, hidden streams, woods under rain and 
twisting country lanes—than any other poet I had read. I cannot 
now date the change and revelation for myself; I only know that 
there was a time when he was one among twenty or thirty Georgian 
poets I was reading with enthusiasm in the first flush of my dis- 
covery of what was then modern poetry, and that he is now one of 
the only three or four of those poets I still read and come back to 
again with delight and wonder.’ 

What I call excitement and Mr Lehmann calls delight and won- 
der makes all Edward Thomas’s poetry and much of his prose stand 
out from that of his Georgian contemporaries and from most ‘nature 
writing’. Mr Coombes does not bring this out sufficiently in his other- 
wise thorough, careful and meticulous study. Since he agrees that 
Edward Thomas is ‘one of the few poets of our century whom we 
can go back to again and again’ it seems strange that he should rate 
him as ‘only a fine minor poet’. What exactly is a ‘fine minor poet’ 
to whom one returns again and again? Clare, Villon, Skelton, 
Barnes? And does a critic of Mr Coombes’s obvious talent devote a 
whole book, involving long research and painstaking analysis, to a 
minor poet? 

Perhaps Edward Thomas is not a major poet, either in output or 
philosophical content, but that his work will endure no one, | be- 


lieve, can doubt who re-reads the Collected Poems. 
ROLAND GANT 
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the Village 
A novel by Glyn Fones 


“An almost unique blend of comic- 
ality and poetic prose [says Jack 
(Rhondda Roundabout) Jones]... - 
Better writing than is to be found 
in Anglo-Welsh literature from its 
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The 
Daughters of 


Mrs Peacock 


A novel by Gerald Bullett 


Set in the Victorian era, Gerald 
Bullett tells the story of three 
marriageable young ladies, creating 
a period piece which becomes more 
tense and exciting than many a self- 
styled thriller. Wrapper design by 
Lynton Lamb. 15s. 


Pictorial History 
of American 
Literature 


Van Wyck Brooks & Otto Bettmann 


In evocative text and vivid illustra- 
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story of American literature as an 
unfolding pageant. The text of 
approximately 75,000 words is 
illustrated with more than 500 pho- 
tographs and line drawings. 50s. 


AS | SEE 


INDIA 
BY 


ROBERT 
TRUMBULL 


This book, says John 
Masters, famous author of 
Bhowani Junctionand Bugles 
and a Tiger, whose family 
was long resident in India, 
‘is perhaps the most ob- 
jective and least accented 
report we have had from 
India since the country 
gained her independence. 
Anyone interested in India 
should read it, and think.’ 
256 pp. 21/- net. 


CASSELL 


FREE BOOK FOR 
NEW WRITERS 


Woutp you like to write articles, 
Stories, radio scripts, etc., in your 
spare time, and sell what you write ? 
You’ve probably thought about it 
often, but now you haveachanceto get 
some expert advice—some ‘‘inside” 
knowledge about writing for pleasure 
and profit. 


BRILLIANTLY “DIFFERENT” 


Here's a free handbook that’s 
new and different. It’s called 
*“SALEABLE WRITING,” is forth- 
right and honest, tells you what you 


| want to know about your chances of 


success as an author, gives details of 
the successful B.T.I. home-study 
courses in all branches of journalism 
and fiction writing, and contains 


| many valuable hints. If you’re inter- 


ested, write now and we'll send you 
a copy of **‘SALEABLE WRITING” 
—FREE and without obligation. 
Dept. of JOURNALISM, 
BRITISH TUTORIAL INSTITUTE, 
182 COLLEGE HOUSE, 
29-31 Wright’s Lane, London, W.8 


Notes About Our Authors 


PETER JACKSON was born in Yorkshire in 1928 and educated at New Col- 
lege, Oxford, from 1949-1951. Immediately afterwards he went out to Southern 
Rhodesia to join the Native Affairs Department, where he has worked until 
this year. 


NADINE GORDIMER was born in a goldmining town near Johannesburg 
thirty-two years ago. She was educated at a convent school and, for a brief 
period, Witwatersrand University. She has been writing steadily since the age 
of nine, has had two books of short stories and a novel published by Messrs. 
Victor Gollancz. 


y ANTHONY DELIUS is a political journalist connected with the Cape Times, 

and was one of the editors of South Africa’s trilingual literary journal, Stand- 
points. He has published one volume of poems and a book about travel in 
Africa. 


JACK COPE was born on a Natal farm not far from Zululand and started his 
career as a newspaperman in Cape Town. He came to London as a correspon- 
dent in 1936, since when, he says, ‘it has been more difficult but always more 
exciting to live and work in South Africa’. His first novel, The Fair House, was 
published in England in 1955. He has had two previous stories in The London 
Magazine. 


RUTH MILLER was born at the Cape, educated at a convent in Pietersberg, is 
married and lives in Johannesburg. She has contributed to South African 
periodicals and anthologies. 


F. T. PRINCE, a South African by birth, is Reader in English Literature at 


Southampton University. His most recent collection of poems, Soldiers 
Bathing, was published in 1955 by The Fortune Press. 
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THE NEXT NUMBER 


The London Magazine 


Vol. 4, Number 3, will be out in mid-February and will 


contain among other contributions: 


Rose Macaulay: Coming to London—XIII 


Paul Potts: Don Quixote on a Bicycle 
(In Memoriam George Orwell 1903-50) 


William Sansom: Eventide 
Sir Herbert Read: The Limits of Logic 
John Middleton Murry on Tragedy 
Christopher Sykes on The Bourbons of Naples 


9) 1) 9) OO) OO DPD" 


N.B. for Dramatic Poets 


The Poets’ Theatre, Donald Hall informs us, need plays of any length for 
production in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and would be glad to consider con- 
tributions from verse dramatists in England. Since their greatest problem is 
the absence of good scripts, they are anxious to recruit as much material as 
possible. Plays in verse are preferred, but highly imaginative works in prose 
are also acceptable. 


The Poets’ Theatre was founded in 1950, and has produced over thirty new 
plays since then. Fourteen original scripts have received subsequent pub- 
lication, All plays will be read carefully, and authors whose work is produced 
will receive royalties. 


Scripts should be mailed (with a return envelope and either United States 
stamps or International Reply Coupons) to The Poets’ Theatre, 24 Palmer 
Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts, USA. 


* * * * * * 


A course of four lectures on Groddeck’s Unique Contribution by Oscar 
K6llerstr6m will be given at The Caxton Hall, Caxton Street, S.W.1, on alter- 
nate Mondays, at 8 p.m. January 21: Groddeck’s Wisdom, Its Practical 
Guidance; February 4: Woman; February 18: Our Human World; March 4: 
The World of Spirit. Silver collection. 


